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THE WEEK. 


——20e———— 


THE East Denbighshire elec- 
tion has resulted in a very 
striking victory for the Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Moss. At the 
previous election in 1885 the Liberal majority was 
1,784, whilst in 1886 it sank to 26, yet Mr. Moss 
was returned on Tuesday by the overwhelming 
majority of 2,327 votes. This is the reply to 
those who profess that there has been no 
growth in the strength of Liberalism during the 
past two years. Whatever may be our deficiencies 
in the matter of leadership, of organisation, or of 
programme, it is at least certain that Liberal prin- 
ciples are again asserting themselves, and that the 
country has not seen unmoved the successive 
blunders and scandals for which the present Govern- 
ment has made itself responsible. We do not wish 
to attach too much importance to the result of any 
bye-election, and we have by no means forgotten the 
reduced Liberal majority at Sheffield; but taking 
the record as a whole, it cannot be disputed that the 
bye-elections prove that the Liberal party is once 
more upon the high road to power. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


THE silence of the recess—a silence which, if not 
prolonged, has been at least profound—has been 
broken during the week by speeches from more than 
one politician of distinction. Mr. Morley, speaking 
at Arbroath on Tuesday, dealt exclusively with 
foreign affairs and with the question of the South 
Africa Committee. His indictment of Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy was very powerful, and it will 
command the assent of all sections of the Liberal 
party. Mr. Morley, as he reminded his hearers, was 
not one of those Liberals who encouraged the Greeks 
to enter upon a struggle in which their defeat was a 
moral certainty, but his sympathies with the 
Christians of the East are not for that reason less 
active, and he sees with pain and shame the 
humiliating failure of Lord Salisbury to bring the 
Sultan to his senses. This chapter in our history is 
one which he accurately characterised as a national 
reproach, 


WE cannot say that Mr. Morley’s defence of the 
South Africa Committee in his speech at Arbroath 
was by any means conclusive or satisfactory. 
Nothing can alter the fact that the Committee 
blundered, and blundered disastrously, in its mode 
of dealing with the grave questions submitted to it. 
We have never impugned the motive which induced 








the majority of the Committee to close the inquiry 
without securing the production of documents to 
which so great a degree of importance had been 
attached by both sides; but, if we give the Com- 
mittee credit for having acted in good faith, it is 
impossible to acquit it of extraordinary want of 
courage and sagacity, nor can even Mr. Morley offer 
any excuse for Mr. Chamberlain’s notable declaration 
that nothing had happened which affected Mr. 
Rhodes’s position as a man of honour. This black 
chapter in the history of Parliament has not been in 
the slightest degree made less black by Mr. Morley’s 
speech. 


Mr. MorLey made a second speech at Bervie on 
Wednesday, and on this occasion devoted himself 
chiefly to domestic and Scottish politics. He re- 
called the saying that the duty of an Opposition is 
to oppose, and declined to respond to the appeals of 
those opponents who demanded a political pro- 
gramme from the Liberal party. On Thursday Mr. 
Asquith, speaking at Ladybank, carried on the 
political campaign. He also enlarged upon the 
fact that the primary business of an Opposition 
placed in the situation of the Liberal party 
at the present moment is to criticise; but he em- 
phatically denied that there was any truth in 
the statement that, because no programme had 
been put forward on behalf of Liberalism, there was 
any falling away from the great causes and princi- 
ples of which it is the representative. It was still 
true to the great purposes for which it had been 
fighting in the past, and it would know how to 
bring them again to the front when the proper 
moment arrived. The notion that the last General 
Election had destroyed the Liberal party was a 
fallacy which had prevailed in 1867, in 1874, and in 
1887, and on each occasion had been disproved, as it 
would be again. A severe criticism of the Indian 
frontier policy of the Government occupied a large 
part of Mr. Asquith’s speech. 


Tue Church Congress was opened at Nottingham 
on Tuesday, under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Southwell. The Bishop’s address was kindly, sen- 
sible, and vague ; and perhaps it may be said without 
offence that this has been the characteristic of most 
of the discussions in the Congress so far as it has 
yet gone. That the spirit of unrest is abroad, within, 
as well as without, the Church, and that there is a 
keen, and almost over-anxious, desire to make 
the Church of England able to meet the new 
demands of society at almost every point, are 
facts that are hardly likely to be disputed. 
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Those who are not members of the Church of 
England, and even those who have no sympathy 
with aggressive clericalism, can still note with 
admiration the unbounded energy and unquench- 
able enthusiasm with which the leaders in the 
Church are carrying forward their mission in the 
world. It is only a very ignorant person who 
supposes, as a writer in the Times appears to do, 
that Nonconformist Radicals regard the Church as 
“an old-world and intolerant institution, in conflict 
with the facts of modern life.” A person who held 
such an opinion of the Church could only be some 
Rip Van Winkle who knew nothing of the last 
thirty years of its history. Dispassionate outsiders, 
if they blame the new developments of the Church 
at all, are more likely to do so for a precisely 
opposite reason. It is certainly not in ignoring 
the facts of modern life that the new school of 
clergy err. 


In the paper crammed with suggestions—mostly 
excellent, though we certainly cannot endorse them all 
—which the Bishop of Hereford read on Thursday at 
the Church Congress, he spoke out strongly in favour 
of some concession being made by Churchmen as to 
the representation on the management of voluntary 
schools both of parents and of the public, and 
as to the maintenance of common schools for 
children of all denominations, subject to reason- 
able parental rights of supplementing by more 
specific teaching the religious instruction therein 
given. Part of his audience burst out into noisy 
protest, and provoked from him a severe and not 
unjust reproof. If the clergy would only make it 
clear that they are ready to attend to specific 
religious instruction in Church doctrines themselves, 
under the “Orpington scheme” or otherwise, instead 
of agitating that it should be delegated to the 
teachers and paid for by public money, we do not 
think many Liberals would stand in their way. 
Only, they must not forget the claims of a common 
Christianity, or of the Bible as its basis. 





LorD LONDONDERRY’S annual address as Chair- 
man of the London School Board is not this year 
a mass Of statistics as to the recent work of that 
authority, but a popular review of the progress of 
elementary education in London during the sixty 
years of the Queen’s reign. As much statistical 
information, however, as the ordinary reader is 
likely to desire is supplied by a coloured chart 
showing the progress made during the reign in 
overtaking the demand for school places, and the 
relative share taken by Board and Voluntary 
schools in supplying it. The review is well worth 
reading as showing the vast progress made from the 
shockingly bad buildings, and worse teaching, of fifty 
or sixty years ago, to the well-taught elementary 
subjects, the cookery, the laundry work, and the 
“ hand-and-eye training” of the present day. We 
wish it could be studied by the electorate between 
now and next November. As a record of work done, 
it ought to stimulate educational zeal and make for 
the cause of improvement, which is another way of 
saying Progressive victory. 






THE schism among the Denominationalists has 
entered on a new phase. The advocates of the intro- 
duction of the Apostles’ Creed into Board Schools 
have had to drop their proposal in view of the strong 
objections entertained by a number of Churchmen— 
with which we entirely agree—to having it taught 
without any guarantee as to the interpretation 
and to making it “a party platform”; and the 
Church party seem now to be disposed to unite 
in favour of the “ Orpington scheme” or some modi- 
fication of it, leaving Mr. Diggle behind. Mr. 
Diggle, however, is not so easily got rid of, and 
in his letter to the Chairman of the Voluntary 
Schools’ Defence Union tells them plainly that by 











going back on the compromise they are handing 
over the administration of the Board to the Pro. 
gressives. We confess we do not see why Pro. 
gressives should not be prepared to grant some 
modification of the Orpington scheme. In itself it js 
objectionable to Dissenters and to many Churchmen, 
partly because it would tend to displace Bible 
teaching—to the excellence of which in the Board 
Schools at present Mr. Diggle bears witness in the 
letter we have referred to—by the teaching of very 
definite High Church dogma, and partly because 
such parents as refused to avail themselves of 
it would probably fall into disfavour with their 
parson. But it has always been the regular 
Liberal doctrine both that parental rights should 
be respected, and that the proper place for specific 
religious teaching was not the school but the home 
or the Church. Still, if the Church party would 
drop their alliance with the anti-educationists, and 
prevent educational progress from being hampered 
by the “religious question,” we are sure that Pro- 
gressives would be quite ready to meet their legiti- 
mate desire to teach their own children what they 
please. What we fear most, in the interest of 
education, is that they will fall back again under 
the Diggleite yoke. 





THE annual report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, in addition to much other in- 
teresting matter, throws some light on the resources 
of trades unions. In speaking of the amount of the 
accumulated funds of the chief unions it must not 
be forgotten that they are friendly societies, which 
have incurred large future obligations, and which 
cannot, therefore, properly exhaust their funds in 
trade disputes. It is well known that few friendly 
societies are actuarially solvent, but they are very 
cautious in comparison with the trades unions, 
Most of the unions had less than one year’s income 
in hand at the end of the year. Thus the Amalga- 
mated Society of Engineers, with an income of 
nearly £297,000 and 79,000 members, had only 
£206,000 of invested funds; and the Durham miners, 
with an income of £83,000, had only £52,000. It is 
only right to say that these were extreme cases. 
The Amalgamated Railway Servants had over three 
years’ income invested, and the Northumberland 
miners nearly as much. Where a trades union, 
which also serves as a benefit society, has less than 
a year’s income invested, it is practically in the 
same position as an assessment insurance company. 





A RETURN issued by the Local Government 
Board in connection with the Agricultural Rating 
Act, shows how insignificant is the rural as com- 
pared with the urban rental of England. The total 
rateable value of the agricultural land of England 
and Wales is just over 24} millions, while that of 
the other hereditaments is nearly 141 millions. 
Rutland is the only English county in which 
agricultural land accounts for one-half of the rate- 
able value, but there are five Welsh counties— 
Brecon, Cardigan, Montgomery, Pembroke, and 
Radnor—in the same position. The rateable value 
of London is over 35 millions. 


A MORE scandalous case of the neglect of public 
duties than that which has been brought to light in 
connection with the terrible epidemic of typhoid at 
Maidstone has seldom occurred. Typhoid, as every- 
body knows, is a preventible disease ; and where it 
exists, it does so because the most obvious sanitary 
precautions have been neglected. At Maidstone this 
loathsome complaint, which has already caused 
many deaths and prostrated more than a thousand 
persons, seems to have been due to a polluted 
water-supply. An informal investigation into the 
origin of the epidemic is now being conducted 
on behalf of the Local Government Board. When it 
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has been concluded, we ought to be in a position to 
say Who are the men who are responsible for the 
numerous homicides that have been committed. 
Until criminal negligence in this matter of the 
public health is treated like all other forms of 
criminality, and subjected to severe personal punish- 
ment, we shall never be free from the disgrace of 
outbreaks of diseases that can be, and ought to be, 
prevented. 





As we go to press there are renewed hopes of a 
Conference, to be arranged by the Board of Trade, 
which will discuss the bases of a settlement of the 
engineering dispute. But it remains to be seen if 
the employers will consent. Of late, Mr. Ritchie’s 
attempt at conciliation has not been successful ; 
frms which had granted the eight-hours’ day are 
reverting to the nine-hours’ day and declaring their 
sperience of short hours most unfavourable (though 
jr. Mather’s may fairly be set on the other side); 
yd the strike seems likely to suspend the entire 
hipbuilding industry on the Clyde. The masters 
have been stiffening their backs and hardening 
their hearts; and, meanwhile, the trade is going 
abroad. 





WHILE we have every reason to be 
ABROAD, dissatisfied with the Forward Policy, 
we cannot but be fully satisfied with 
the immediate results of the operations that it has 
ufortunately rendered unavoidable. The troops 
under General Elles have given a splendid proof 
of the readiness of our Indian army for the field; 
the Haddah Mullah’s force has been routed, the 
Mohmunds pacified, and the Orakzais and Afridis, 
having had their ardour cooled by a refusal of the 
expected help from Afghanistan, are not likely to 
give us much more trouble. The Ameer has vin- 
diated his loyalty, and the success of General Elles 
nist have its effect in convincing the tribes of the 
hopelessness of resistance. General Elles’s column 
snow free to co-operate in the Tirak expedition, 
which starts at the end of next week, and will 
doubtless give another proof of the capacity and 
courage of our troops. But what is ultimately to 
be the outcome of it all? Are there really to be a 
series of large fortresses, garrisoned by Indian 
troops who will cordially detest their stations, and 
connected by light railways, as Sir Robert Low 
indicates in this month's National Review? And if 
30, how is the money to be found, and what will be 
the effect on Indian finance and native discontent ? 





WE are very glad to see that a fine has actually 
been imposed at Capetown on the master of an 
indentured Bechuana “ apprentice ’’—a woman—for 
striking her because she complained of her work. 
It is a sop to the public conscience; but we trust the 
whole question of this Bechuana “ apprenticeship ” 
will be kept before the public and the Colonial 
Office. The comforting theory that niggers must be 
set to work to keep them out of mischief, and the 
ingenious doctrine that they must earn a living 
to save them from the starvation brought on 
them by our troops in suppressing the rebellion, 
are convenient, but the “apprenticeship” is to 
all appearance a violation of the Emancipation 
Act of 1834, and though it was proposed to bridge 
the transition from slavery to freedom by an “ ap- 
prenticeship”’ in the West Indies, it was so bad 
for the apprentices that it was hurriedly abolished. 
We only hope that amid the current Imperialistic 
enthusiasm the Colonial Office and the public may 
not entirely forget the honourable traditions of 
England as protector of the oppressed. 





_ THE Greek Chamber met on Thursday, and began 
it3 proceedings ill. M. Ralli’s Ministry was unjustly, 
if naturally, made the scapegoat for the misdeeds of 


Europe, though he did not incur additional odium by 
proposing the acceptance of the preliminary treaty 
—partly, as he explained, for constitutional reasons, 
and partly that Greece may not have her hands tied 
at the final stage of the negotiations. It seems 
probable, however, that a Cabinet d’Affaires will 
succeed him, and that the Greek nation will accept 
the inevitable, and comply with the terribly severe 
conditions forced on it by the Powers if it can. 
But the question now is, How is the money to be 
raised? The Times Correspondent in Paris has done 
good service by pointing out that without the 
guarantee of the Powers it cansot be raised at 
all. To clear off her floating debt and arrears of 
interest Greece needs not four million pounds 
but eight; and if she is to borrow this on 
the security of her own resources, she will have to 
offer six or seven per cent. on it, which she cannot 
possibly pay. Only by the guarantee of the Powers, 
which will reduce the rate at which she can borrow 
to three per cent. can she get the money atall. So 
the question is still open, and the evacuation of 
Thessaly may be postponed indefinitely. Mean- 
while, the Cretan question is likely to give an infinity 
of trouble. An attempt has been made—and fortu- 
nately frustrated—to land Turkish troops in Crete 
surreptitiously, and the Sultan is said to be about to 
decline either to withdraw those that are there or to 
accept the nomination of anyone but a Turkish 
subject to the Governorship. The Powers will yet. 
have to pay dearly for their deliberate impotence. 


Tue detailed account of the rectification of the 
Thessalian frontier, which has been published this 
week, shows that the operation is even more damag- 
ing to Greece than had been anticipated. By the 
delimitation executed in 1881, Turkey received a 
number of good positions, either at the top of the 
range or sufficiently near it to command the Thessa- 
lian plain. Moreover, the character of the country 
north of the range threw enormous difficulties in the 
way of a Greek invasion of Turkish territory (except 
by guerillas), while, the difficulty of transport once 
surmounted, there was very little to check a Turkish 
invasion of Greece. But the “ strategic rectification” 
just accomplished brings the Turks well over the 
mountain barrier all along the Thessalian frontier 
(that of Epirus is left untouched), and generally 
close down to the Thessalian plain. The slopes on 
both sides of the Lake of Nezeros, above which was 
the extreme right of the Greek force last Easter 
week ; those above the village of Rapsani; the ridge 
of Kritiri, projecting into the plain near the Maluna 
Pass; the hills above Damasi, and even a bit of the 
Greek bank of the Peneus, at the curve a little 
above Ravenni and commanding the road from 
Larissa to Trikkala, all pass to Turkey—in short, 
at any time the Sultan may mass an army without 
let or hindrance in full view of Larissa. Though 
Turkey was not to gain territory, moreover, the net 
gain of a strip running, with some intermissions, 
along a hundred miles of frontier, and often two 
kilometres in width, for a long distance, must be 
very considerable: the very first bit transferred, 
bordering on the Gulf of Salonika, contains about 
two square miles. Of course, the land is at best 
pasture of the roughest kind; but still it is terr!- 
tory, and is sufficiently extensive to constitute a 
direct breach of the engagement under which the 
Powers induced Greece to place herself in their 
hands. 





As the autumn session of the Reichstag ap- 
proaches, the political situation in Germany is 
becoming more and more involved. That session, 
indeed, is to be deferred as long as possible— 
perhaps till the early days of December—so that 
there will hardly bs time before Christmas to 
claim the fulfilment of Prince Hohenlohe’s promise 





as to the reform of procedure in courts-martial, 
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and then to bring about the “Chancellor crisis,” 
which his almost certain inability to fulfil 
it will provoke. Meanwhile, the discussion on 
the naval schemes of the Government proceeds 
actively; and great efforts are being made to 
win over Prince Bismarck. But the problem 
how the schemes are to be paid for is not as yet 
settled, nor likely to be. The military scheme of 
1893 was voted first, and the means of defraying 
the expense were sought afterwards; and the pro- 
posal to increase the tax on beer raised such 
a storm then that, though it has been renewed 
now, it is hardly likely to be practicable. And 
if the money is to be voted for seven years, as is now 
demanded— if, in short, there is to be a naval septen- 
nate on the plan of the military septennate of 1887— 
it is certain that not only the Liberals and Social 
Democrats, but the Catholic Centre will meet the 
plan with uncompromising opposition. 


THE political situation, meanwhile, is somewhat 
involved, but a good deal of independent opinicn 
is coming out as unfavourable to the general policy 
of the Government. The “Liberal Union” (the 
translation is literal, but apt, because in England 
they would be Liberal Unionists) are preparing to 
give a qualified support to the naval scheme; but the 
commercial world does not seem to like the new 
arrangements under Ministerial supervision and, 
presumably, Protectionist influence for promoting 
the conclusion of new commercial treaties, and has 
started an independent Committee of its own; and, 
finally, men of considerable political importance are 
pronouncing against the policy of suppressing dis- 
content by force. Herr von Berlepsch, an ex-Minister 
of Commerce, pointed out at Cologne last Saturday 
that the Social Democrats derived their strength at 
the polls not from their own numbers, but from the 
independent voters whom the Government had sent 
into extremes; and an emphatic opinion was ex- 
pressed by the society he had addressed in favour 
of giving effect to the desire of the Reichstag to 
free political association of its restrictions. But 
that is improbable. 


THE resignation of the Spanish Ministry, which 
has for some time been probable, was definitely 
announced in London on Thursday, and gives good 
hope for a peaceful settlement of the Cuban ques- 
tion. Either the Liberals will come in, and then 
there will be a reasonable hope of the recall of 
General Weyler, coupled with the introduction of 
such reforms as will at least postpone the inter- 
vention of the United States, or there will be a 
mere “business Ministry,” which, whatever else it 
may do, will give no heed to M. Romero Robledo 
and the partisans of obstinate resistance to 
Cuban demands. The further corrections in the 
report of the Woodford-Tetuan discussion this week 
confirm the view generally taken, that the United 
States will give time to Spain to alter her policy, 
but will eventually insist on an alteration; and the 
rumours of an impending intervention of European 
Powers against the United States merely raise a 
smile. Either Austria-Hungary is to aid Spain 
against the United States—which suggests the pro- 
verbial combat of whale and elephant ; or the German 
Emperor is to send a telegram as he did to President 
Kruger—-than which no better method could be 
devised of making the Fatherland ridiculous in the 
eyes of its offspring scattered throughout the western 
world. 





THE municipal elections in New York this year 
are of even greater interest than usual—pregnant 
as they are with momentous consequences for the 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekiy wages. 








future of the Union as a whole as well as of the 
City of New York. That city has become, by its 
recent extension, second only to London in popula. 
tion, and considerably larger than London in ares 
In accordance with the views of municipal re. 
formers its Mayor, under the New Charter, has very 
large powers—American publicists now preferring to 
concentrate attention on the chief of the municipality 
and so make the electors feel the importance of the 
post and strive to fill it adequately than to govern 
by an arrangement of checks and balances which 
nobody has sufficient time to attend to except the 
ward politicians. Everything depends, therefore, on 
the choice of mayor; and the partisans of honest 
government have selected Mr. Seth Low, who has 
proved an admirable Mayor of Brooklyn, is Pregj. 
dent of Columbia College, has collaborated in the 
monumental work of Mr. Bryce, and is in al] 
respects the best possible kind of Mayor, but is the 
absolute antithesis of the ordinary politician of 
“the machine.” But the Republicans contro] 
New York, and are running Mr. Tracy, ex-Secre. 
tary of the Navy, who is also an honest and 
capable candidate, and would be willing, if the 
party authorities would let him, to resign in favour 
of Mr. Seth Low if that should be the best way of 
defeating Tammany Hall. Unfortunately it is highly 
improbable that Boss Platt will do anything of the 
sort: and Tammany has been forced by the Silverite 
section of its adherents to run a Silver candidate, and 
so unite the currency fanatics, the Labour men, and the 
mass of corrupt elements that have been the despair 
of the respectable citizens of New York for half a 
century, to return a Mayor who will use his almost 
autocratic powers and his colossal pecuniary influence 
as City paymaster to secure the City for Tammany 
and the State for Bryan. It is a terrible outlook, 
and we can only hope that the partisans of honest 
government will combine to defeat Tammany again. 
But the great evil of American municipal politic 
has always been that the respectable voters have 
let their political creeds carry them into voting for 
corrupt men of their own party rather than for 
independent candidates or political opponents who 
represented honesty. We trust they will not fall 
into the same error now. 


Amip the flood of literary an- 
nouncements—dammed back by 
the Jubilee, only to come with 
increased volume now—we can only select a very 
few of the most noteworthy items. The Tra 
falgar celebration is apparently to have as its 
complement a Wellington memorial, and Mr. 
George Allen announces a sumptuous work by 
Major Arthur Griffiths on “ Wellington, his Com- 
panions and Contemporaries,” with twelve photo- 
gravure portraits and various other _ illustra- 
tions. Mr. Allen also announces the completion 
of Spenser's “ Faérie Queene,” illustrated by Walter 
Crane, with no less than ninety-eight full-page illus- 
trations and various headings and tail-pieces.—Mr. 
John Lane’s announcements include the “ The Earth 
Breath and other Poems,” by A. E., “ Hymns of Pru- 
dentius in the Rhythms of the Original,” by R. Gilliatt 
Smith, and “ Love in London,” poems by Richard Le 
Gallienne. Mr. Elkin Matthews announces inter alia 
“The Wind among the Reeds,” by W. B. Yeats, and 
(early next year) a volume of Poems by J. A. 
Bridges.—Of Messrs, A. & C. Black’s forthcoming 
books we note ‘The Story of Mr. Gladstone's Life, 
by Justin McCarthy, and “The Making of Abbots- 
ford,” by the Hon. M. M. M. Scott.—Messrs. Seeley & 
Co. announce for October 15th “ The Earlier Work of 
Titian,” by Claude Phillips, completing The Portfol to 
volume for 1897.—On Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein s 
list we notice translations, of American orig!0, 
of Professor Wundt’s “Ethics” and “ Physio 
logical Psychology,” which we trust will do 
something to familiarise students of philosophy 
in England and America with the works of that 
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signee 
terribly diffuse but most original and suggestive 
griter. We had rather see his “ Logik” translated 
than either of the works promised, but perhaps it 
gill be done in time.—Messrs. William Blackwood 
Sons promise the annals of their house, by the late 
\rs. Oliphant, fullof interesting experiencesof literary 
personages, from Scott and the Lake School to 
George Eliot ; and Mr. Steevens’s “ With the Conquer- ° 
ing Turk,” experiences during the Thessalian Cam- 
paign.—Mr. Heinemann is to include among his 
publications a study of Judge Jeffreys, and—what 
ems a little-worked mine—a history, by Mr. 
Gomer Williams, of the Liverpool Privateers.—The 
jong legal and political career of the late Sir 
John Simon, Sergeant-at-Law, formerly M.P. for 
Wednesbury, is to be treated in a memoir now being 
prepared by his son, Mr. Oswald John Simon. 
This will comprise much interesting correspond- 
ence With eminent lawyers and statesmen, ex- 
tending over half a century, while the active 
and influential part taken by the late Sergeant 
in relation to Jewish affairs all over the world 
will form an important section of the work. 





Or lighter literature we may here notice “ Verdi, 
Man and Musician,” by Mr. F. J. Crowest, author of 
“The Great Tone Poets ’’—the first English biography 
and critical estimate of the composer, with the results 
of prolonged research into Verdi’s English experi- 
ences, and some treatment of the diverse criti- 
tisms his works evoked (London: John Milne).— 
Mr. Fisher Unwin announces a cheaper reissue, 
which began on Monday fortnight, of “The Adventure 
Series,” and has just published a book about children, 
“Those Dreadful Twins,” which has apparently a 
good deal of foundation in real life—Among Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus’s announcements we notice Mr. 
lary De Windt’s “Through the Goldfields of 
Awka to Bering’s Straits,” and a new novel by 
Yah Tytler, ‘The Witch-Wife.”—A popular edition, 
inparts, of Nansen’s “ Far North” is to be published 
mder arrangement with the English publishers by 
George Newnes, Ltd. 





THE programme of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (its headquarters 
areat 10, Adelphi Terrace, and its session was opened 
yesterday, Friday, evening) contains a good many 
announcements of general interest. Professor Fox- 
well, a well-known Bimetallist, will lecture on the 
History of Banking and Currency, with special 
reference to England, while Professor Edgeworth is 
to examine, we infer from an abstract point of view, 
the fundamental assumption of Bimetallism. Mr. 
Aeworth’ is to lecture on Railway Economics; Mr. 
Kemp (in Lent Term) on the Government of London, 
and there are special classes on such more technical 
subjects as Paleography, the French Constitu- 
tion, and English Local Government. We trust 
this teaching will raise the standard of political 
knowledge among our future legislators and 
journalists. The fees are moderate, there are 
“research studentships,’ and the munificence 
of private individuals has provided a Political 
Science Library of 10,000 volumes, including various 
foreign official documents difficult to obtain other- 
Wise, and open to all qualified persons. We cordially 
Wish the school continued and increasing success. 


Tue London Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching has arranged some sixty courses of 
lectures for this Term in London and the suburbs, 
the list of lecturers including such well-known men 
as Messrs. S. R. Gardiner, P. H. Wicksteed, and 
Churton Collins. Science, history, literature, and 


economics are well represented in an interesting and 
Varied programme, and it is to be hoped that the 
lectures will open up new fields of thought to the 


THE Rev. Canon Elwyn, Master 
of the Charterhouse and a Cam- 
bridge Senior Classic, had done 
good work both as Headmaster of St. Peter’s School, 
York, and as Principal of Queen’s College, London, 
and was well known as a preacher.—The Right Hon. 
R. R. Warren, Judge of the Irish Probate Court, 
had been Solicitor-General and Attorney-General for 
Ireland, and had taken an active part in reorganis- 
ing the Disestablished Church.—Mr. Douglas Denon 
Heath, for many years a County Court Judge, earned 
a more enduring fame from his collaboration with 
Mr. Spedding in the standard edition of Bacon’s 
works, the legal portion of which was under his 
special supervision.—The Rev. J. S. Thomas, Bursar 
of Marlborough College since 1860, had had a large 
share in raising that institution to its present 
eminence.—Mr. H. R. Williams bad for many years 
been actively engaged in philanthropic work, 
especially in connection with ragged schools.—Mr. 
Benjamin Lucraft was an old Reform Leaguer and a 
veteran reformer, who had for many years been a 
member of the London School Board, and had once 
attempted—unsuccessfully—to enter Parliament as 
a Labour representative.—Mr. G. S. Robeson, of 
New Jersey, had been Secretary of the Navy under 
President Grant from 1869 to 1877.—The Abbate 
Tosti, an eminent monk of the great Benedictine 
monastery of Monte Cassino, and a learned eccle- 
siastic of an old-fashioned type, had worked hard 
for the reconciliation of the Vatican with the 
Quirinal, but the Papal Court had not favoured his 
efforts, and they were ended in 1889 by the Papal 
insistence on the restoration of some sort of temporal 
power as a sine qua non of peace. 


OBITUARY. 








THE RECOVERY. 





AST week we ventured to raise the question 
whether we were on the point of one of those 
recoveries which are inevitable in the political life of 
this country, when, after a spell of acquiescence in 
the sway of a Jaxer creed, the people return to the 
bracing faith of Liberalism. The remarkable victory 
of East Denbighshire seems to answer that question 
with an emphatic affirmative. Ifthe victory were of 
a less overwhelming character it might possibly 
be explained on other grounds. But an increase of 
the Liberal majority of over five hundred as com- 
pared with 1895, of over fifteen hundred as compared 
with 1892, and a poll which shows the largest 
Liberal vote ever given in the constituency, are not 
to be accounted for on any other hypothesis than 
that the turn of the tide has fairly begun. Then, 
nearly all the secondary circumstances were against 
the Liberal candidate ; he was a new man following 
one of the great old figures of Welsh Liberalism ; 
his opponent had local influence and associa- 
tions on his side; went out of his way to make 
concessions to the miners and _ tenant-farmers ; 
had Mr. Chamberlain’s Compensation Act behind 
him to work for all it was worth, and it ought 
to have been worth a good deal. No; the victory, 
in all the circumstances is not of local, it is of 
national significance. We have not the least doubt 
that it means that there has begun at last the 
natural revulsion of all right-minded men in this 
country at the present condition of our politics both 
at home and abroad. Liberals have aroused them- 
selves—perhaps with a feeling of vicarious remorse 
for their fellows elsewhere (for the withers of Kast 
Denbighshire Liberals are unwrung)—to a sense of 
the humiliations and dishonour which we have 
suffered abroad, and of the dangers towards which 





Many and develop the latent talent of the few. 


we are drifting in home affairs, under the manage- 
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ment of one of the most reckless and incapable 
Governments of modern times. The names of Armenia, 
Greece, the Transvaal, Chitral, were spell-words in 
stimulating the moral instincts of the people; and 
Disestablishment and land reform were regarded 
with reinforced determination by the light of the 
attempts this Government has made to revive the 
clerical power and bolster up the landlord class at 
the expense of the general taxpayer. And it is to 
be noted that this Liberal re-awakening has taken 
place practically without the aid of leadership. 
Front-bench men were conspicuous by their absence 
from this contest. It was a battle of subalterns 
and private soldiers. This is one of the best 
symptoms of the event; for it shows that the 
recovery is not a flicker, not a galvanised effort, but 
part of a natural process that has begun. 

That natural process, too, will not stop with the 
Liberal party, the side of health, but will extend 
into the Tory party, the present seat of the dis- 
order. There is always in each of the British 
parties a wholesome element—the strength of which 
varies with circumstances—of honest and clear- 
headed politicians, men of convictions and of shrewd 
practical judgment. This element in the present 
Tory party, swamped as it has been from the begin- 
ning by the strange sweepings which the last election 
sent into Parliament from the dazed constituencies, 
has for some time past entertained grave misgivings 
as to the manner in which their party is behaving. 
These misgivings have of late been giving place to 
deep disgust ; and the disgust is bound in due time to 
develop into active revulsion. It is then the period 
of gathering discontents begins, and honest men 
find their strength recruited from quarters from 
which they might least expect it. We do not say 
that that period has yet arrived for the Tory party, 


or that we shall not see a few more brave musters: 


of the phenomenal majority; but it is not far off— 
it is even in sight. The shame which hones: Tories 
feel at the dishonour which has been brought upon 
our name throughout the worid is already beginning 
to find expression in their more outspoken organs of 
the Press. And with this shame is beginning to be 
mentioned the rather sickening thought that our 
dishonour is not likely to bring for us any sort of 
gain to our position, but, accompanied in the present 
by weakness and surrender, is destined to produce 
for us in the near future a heavy crop of troubles 
which it will take a stronger and more scrupulous 
Government than the present to carry us safely 
through. These Tories have begun to realise that, 
in the suggestive phrase which Mr. Morley used this 
week, the empire is threatening to “get out of 
hand.” Whether they look to South Africa or to 
the Indian frontier, they see the stalwarts of the 
forwarc school taking the reins out of the feeble 
hands at home, and running the empire as they 
please. They have begun to discover, and have 
begun to say so in the magazines, that their party, 
as it is now led, is a party utterly devoid of principle. 
Now a Tory, when he has principles, likes to see them 
acted on as well as another; and, though he may with 
greater docility than others witness his leaders lay- 
ing principles aside for the sake of expediency, 
he must be convinced that the expediency is clear 
and imperative. Long has the genuine Tory 
irked at the domination of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and bitter have been the feelings with which he 
has stood by while his party swallowed viclent doses 
of that gentleman’s patent medicines. But he 


has smothered his discontent because he was told 
that this course was necessary and would do the 
party good. What is he to think now, after East 
Denbighshire, where Brummagem Toryism has 
been routed, 


and where Mr. Chamberlain’s 





Compensation Bill has not won the party the vote 
of a single miner ? 

Liberalism has now a duty, definite and in- 
spiring. Mr. Morley stated it with excellent pre- 
cision in one of the speeches which he has been 
making in his constituency this week. It is not to 
formulate programmes; we are in opposition, anq 
our duty is to oppose. Some Liberals seem hardly 
yet to realise what an all-sufficient and essential] 
duty this is. There are moments when there is no 
greater cause than that of opposition; there haye 
been moments when no greater service could have 
been rendered to the country than that which the 
Liberal party rendered by vigorous opposition. We are 
at one of these periods now. The ship of Empire 
is being steered upon breakers ; the fame of England, 
once the champion of liberty and Christianity 
throughout the world, is being dragged in the 
dust; the vital principles of British political life 
are being menaced by statesmen who approach every 
question of home politics, British or Irish, in a spirit 
of cynical levity and shallow expediency. To rescue 
the country from these evils is a noble mission, which 
the hour has entrusted to the Liberal party; and it 
is a mission which we shall pursue in the name of 
the secular principles of our creed, religious freedom, 
civil equality, and conscience in our public affairs. 








DIVINES IN COUNCIL. 





NOTHER session of the Church Congress has 
been opened at Nottingham this week, with 
all the attractions of speeches and of social gather- 
ings which those who attend this annual function 
are accustomed to expect. The programme is at 
least as varied as usual. The number of interesting 
and distinguished people present is not less great, 
The wide range of subjects for discussion bears 
witness to the manysided activity of the Church, 
The spectacle of the representatives of an organisa- 
tion so widespread and so powerful, drawn from 
so many parties and embracing so great a variety 
of views, assembled together to interchange opinions 
and to discuss subjects which touch and interest all, 
cannot fail to impress the imagination of outsiders. 
The consciousness of a common cause to be ad- 
vanced and fostered can hardly fail to impress, 
and possibly to soften, the minds of those within 
the Congress’ doors. Even if many of its mem- 
bers meet rather as opponents than as colleagues, 
it probably makes for toleration that they should 
meet each other face to face. After all, there are so 
many questions in which all the clergy are involved 
—questions of organisation, questions of method, 
questions of keen personal interest like those of 
clerical poverty and clerical taxation with which the 
newspapers have rurg for months, questions of the 
proper attitude of the Church towards the social, 
industrial, and charitable problems which confront 
it, and which need, to understand them, all the 
thought and information that experience and debate 
can give—that the meetings of this great Church 
Parliament ought to be among the most useful and 
instructive meetings of the year. Anything which 
helps to bring the clergy into contact with the 
practical discussions of the outside world ought to 
be a gain to religion. Anything which stimulates 
and rouses, must prove of value to an institution 
which looks on lethargy and indifference as the worst 
of all the enemies that it has to fight. 
And yet we are not sure that, under existirg 
arrangements, the Church Congresses have much 





real influence either on Church policy or on religious 
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thought. Like the meetings of some political 
bodies, they are too highly organised beforehand. 
In the sectional proceedings the papers are pre- 
arranged to a degree which practically boycotts free 
expressions of opinion from outside. The speakers 
and their views are known to a great extent before 
they appear. No resolutions are submitted, so that 
no practical or authoritative conclusions can be 
reached. It is impossible to help suspecting that 
the organisers of the Congress are at least as 
anxious to avoid indiscreet or compromising talk as 
to elucidate all aspects of the subjects which they 
discuss. The result is that even the warmest 
friends of the Establishment complain that the 
proceedings of the Congress are unreal. Every- 
thing else is subordinated to the desire—a 
very natural and creditable desire—to keep up 
the appearance of unity and to conceal the disunion 
which exists. The truth is that many of the clergy 
who attend the Congress meet as opponents meet 
during an armistice. They cannot touch the ques- 
tions which interest them most deeply—the advance 
of the High Church movement, the waning of 
Evangelicalism, the influence of scientific thought on 
the doctrine of miracles, the effect of critical scholar- 
ship on the theory of verbal Biblical inspiration. If 
they undertook to discuss any of these problems 
freely, the fountains of theological controversy, 
it is feared, would be unloosed, and a cataclysm 
might be revealed in which the unity of the English 
Church would for ever disappear. Consequently 
they are driven to avoid these dangerous topics and 
to substitute others, as the President puts it, of a 
“more familiar’ nature and of a less vivid interest 
in their place. These other topics, no doubt, give 
yeasion for plenty of interesting encounters, only 
the spectators cannot help feeling that the disputants 
ae fencing with the button on their foils. 

But, after all, the paramount question which 
this anniversary raises is the question—what is the 
ral position of the Church to-day? Politically 
speaking, we think there is little doubt that in 
England, though not in Scotland or in Wales, the 
Establishment is stronger than it was twenty or 
thirty years ago. It commands more vigour and 
enthusiasm. In many great cities it is working, as 
within living memory it has not worked before, to 
reach and help the poor. Its discipline and organ- 
sation give it an influence in politics which of late 
has sensibly increased. And yet the tendencies 
which at this time prevail within it are such as the 
plain citizen, who loves good morals rather than 
theology, cannot view without alarm. No impartial 
observer can deny that the Evangelical forces in the 
Church, which for long kept it on terms with 
Nonconformity, are declining every day. Few, 
we imagine, will maintain that the old Broad 
Church party—the party of men whose mission it 
was to minimise the difference between laity and 
clergy, to ridicule priestly pretensions, and to 
emphasise the simplicity and common-sense of 
religion—make many converts at the present time. 
The influence which is in the ascendant now is the 
influence of the modern High Church party, who 
infuse into their tenets something of the fervour of 
the Evangelical and something of the width of mind 
of the old Broad Churchman too. To this school 
most of the young men of promise and ability who 
enter the Church to-day are inevitably drawn; and 
no one who knows anything of some of the more con- 
spicuous leaders of this party can worder that their 
influence is so great. Pre-eminently scholars and 
gentlemen, pre-eminently also men of high character 
and devotion, pre-eminent in the enthusiasm which 
they bring to bear upon their work, with minds wide 
open to liberal ideas, with sympathies warmly, some- 





times even extremely, democratic, these men are 
bound to influence the future of the Church. But 
the individual nobility of these few leaders is rather 
apt to blind us to the fact that, with all their fine 
qualities, they represent a theory which has never 
done aught but mischief to any church where {it 
obtained—the theory of sacerdotalism as an element 
in the State, the theory that the priest is something 
apart from, if not superior to, the layman, the theory 
which inevitably ends in a claim for influence and 
authority—such as we have already seen in the field 
of education—which no nation impatient of clerical 
pretensions will ever tolerate in its affairs. More- 
over, behind these eloquent protagonists there stands 
the great mass of their clerical brethren, many of 
them without their personal charm and without 
their liberal sentiments, ready enough to exaggerate 
the lofty claims which their leaders hesitate to 
emphasise, while they discard the sympathies 
and methods which are those leaders’ chief 
titles to respect. We feel certain that, once these 
claims are understood, the influence of those who 
advance them will fail to carry weight with the 
English people. The term Protestant has gone out 
of fashion. The lack of cultivation, the narrow- 
ness, the ignorance, the crudity sometimes asso- 
ciated with forms of Evangelical belief have 
no doubt weakened the Low Church party and 
the forces of Dissent. But we are convinced 
that the feelings which gave vitality to those 
forms of creed—the desire for simplicity of worship, 
the revolt against clerical assumption—are as deeply 
rooted in the English people as in the days before 
the famous Tracts appeared. The liberal-minded 
leaders of the High Church movement command, 
as individuals, our admiration and respect. But if 
in the future they ever succeed in driving their dis- 
tinctive theories home, we think it very probable that 
they may deal a serious blow both to the Church and 
to the religion which it represents. 








THE ARMY. 





ORD WOLSELEY’S demand for an increase of 
the army is entitled to a respectful hearing. 

He has made his way by his own ability, and 
especially by his practical skill as an organiser, and 
his grumbling is not therefore to be quietly put 
aside like that of the late Commander-in-Chief. He 
now tells us, in the plainest and strongest way, that 
our peace establishment is insufficient for our peace 
needs, and that an increase of numbers is impera- 
tively required. It cannot be denied that, compared 
with other European powers, our army is a very 
small one. We have only about 220,000 regular 
white troops, including those in India. Our reserve 
numbers considerably less than 100,000. Our 
auxiliary forces, who may fairly be compared with 
the Jandsturm of a Continental army, number about 
400,000. For offensive purposes, such an army is 
quite useless as against the armies of any one of the 
other four Great Powers. Even if the volunteers 
and militia were well enough officered to be placed 
in the field alone, they are only intended for 
home service. It would be ditticult if not im- 
possible to fit out an expeditionary force of 
50,000 trained soldiers without unduly depleting our 
home defences. It must therefore be assumed that 
with our army on its present basis no military 
operations on the continent of Europe would 
be possible under modern conditions. We can never 
again have our Blenheims, or our Mindens, our 
Peninsula or our Waterloo. We could scarcely even 
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attempt another Crimea. This is not because our 
army is smaller than it used to be—as a matter of 
fact it is much bigger—but because other nations, 
by adopting conscription, have organised vast masses 
of trained men, against which a small army, even if 
composed of better soldiers, could not operate. 
Possibly, if there were a long European war, we 
might also by the same means get together as good 
a force; but in the meantime it must be assumed 
that the British people and their generals under- 
stand that the old Continental ambitions of the army 
have been definitely abandoned. 

On the other hand, we require more work of our 
army in time of peace than we used to do.. The 
advance of the Russians southwards has been met 
by the forward policy of the Indian foreign office ; 
according to which India, formerly strategically an 
island, is to be regarded as a continental country, no 
more protected by the Himalayas than Spain was 
by the Pyrenees or Italy by the Alps. If this 
be so, 74,000 is not an excessive peace establish- 
ment in India, or out of proportion to the 150,000 
Sepoy troops. No other country of equal area 
and population has so small a force, except the United 
States, which has no military neighbours. Thus it 
must be taken that so long as we hold India we 
must maintain there a force of 70,000 to 80,000 
Englishmen. These are, or ought to be, seasoned 
troops. Indeed, we err now by sending ovt many 
mere boys to be slaughtered or diseased in a tropical 
climate. It ought to be a statutory condition of 
service, that no soldier under twenty-one should be 
sent out to India. This drain of seasoned troops to 
the tropics is something which European generals 
have not to reckon with. France has the greatest 
difficulty in finding troops to police her African pos- 
sessions, though Algeria and Tunis are not to be 
compared with India. Many of them are in semi-penal 
servitude. Germany maintains only a few battalions 
beyond seas. Italy has collapsed owing to the 
effort to overcome a people not more warlike than 
the Afridis, living in a country which is not more 
difficult of access. Russia’s outlying possessions are 
not essentially different in climate from parts of her 
European territory, and are all colonies as well as 
parts of the Empire. Thus the holding of India is 
a thing epart. Political policy, for which military 
men are not primarily responsible, has further 
enormously increased our military needs in Africa. 
Egypt requires a considerable army of occupation, 
and if the Soudan is to be conquered and 
held, this army must be greatly increased. India 
will not be able to spare many more Sikhs for 
Kast and Central Africa, and these distant posses- 
sions will therefore entail a heavier burden on the 
Mother Country. Troubles in South Africa involve, 
or are supposed to involve, a permanent increase in 
the garrison of the Cape. Furthermore, the increase in 
the Navy and in naval works involves a corresponding 
increase in the garrisons of the coaling stations. 
Many people think that this duty should be per- 
formed by forces under the command of the Admir- 
alty, but so long as the work is left to the War 
Office, the wear and tear of that “little military 
hothouse,” Malta, and of other enervating places 
of the same kind, must not be left out of account. 

Under these circumstances there is a certain 
primd jacie reasonableness in Lord Wolseley’s 
demand. But there are two considerations which 
differentiate it from the claim successfully made on 
behalf of the Navy. In the first place it is not by 
any means certain that the military authorities 
now give us good value for the £21,000,000 which 
they receive. Why is the cavalry, which ought to 
be the most bard-working and intelligent part of the 


modern army, made in many regiments impossible 














for men who are not idle and rich? Why are 
our battalions moved about from place to Place 
so much more frequently than those of any other 
army? Constant changes make the life of the 
married officer needlessly expensive, and also inyolye 
large cost to the nation. It is difficult, again, to 
convince the taxpayer that it is economical to 
pension off so many officers in the prime of life 
without requiring them to perform any duties ip 
connection with the auxiliary forces. The “nop. 
effective services,” meaning mainly pensions, absorb 
over £3,500,000 a year, and are constantly increas. 
ing. Civilians cannot understand why £75,000 
should be spent on a force like the Yeomanry, 
mainly distinguished for its social qualities. They 
are constantly hearing of the most extraordinary 
and extrayagant mismanagement in connection with 
buildings and stores. The uniforms of officers and 
men are still expensive and useless, and are largely 
responsible for the discreditable displays of march- 
ing shown in some recent manceuvres. Until Lord 
Wolseley bas convinced the man in the street that 
all these things are as they ouglit to be, he must not 
expect to be backed by any general popular support. 
But, in the second place, we are faced by another 
difficulty. Could Lord Wolseley find the men if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were to find the money? 
We gravely doubt it. Including a naval force which 
must soon number 100,000 men, we have to maintain 
320,000 men, recruited by voluntary enlistment, of 
whom considerably more than two-thirds must 
always be away from the British Isles and nearly 
one-half in tropical climates. This means about one 
soldier or sailor out of every twenty-four households, 
not an extravagant proportion according to Con- 
tinental notions, but a very severe strain when 
we consider the conditions of tropical service. 
It is possible that an increase of pay might 
attract to the army a better class of recruit. Itis 
possible that devices for finding employment for 
time-expired men may lessen the difficulties which 
they find in earning a living when the seven years 
with the colours are over. But we contess that we 
are not sanguine. So long as other conditions 
remain the same, Lord Wolseley cannot get his 
additional battalions. It is well that the average 
British mother should understand that the policy 
of adventure in tropical continents is bringing us 
within measurable distance of the conscription. 





A LEGISLATURE IN EXTREMIS. 





HE duel in which—fortunately for himself—the 

Austrian Premier was wounded last Saturday 
morning is a significant illustration of the position 
to which the strife of factions has reduced the 
western half of the Dual Monarchy. Of course, the 
encounter was flagrantly illegal. To fight a due 
in which one of the parties is wounded is punishable 
by the law of Austria with from one to five years 
imprisonment, the challenge: being visited with a 
severer punishment than his antagonist. Count 
Badeni sent the challenge, and ought to be prose- 
cuted, but the Emperor has hastened to grant him 
an indemnity in advance. Moreover, the combatants, 
like the police at Mitchelstown, “ fired to kill 3 
and it was only the happy accident that Herr W\ olf’s 
first ball lodged in the Premier’s biceps that averted 
one murder, if not two. Temporarily, the Premier 
gains an advantage. Had he killed Herr Wolf, the 
massive head and the copious chevelure of whic 
the descriptive reports of the proceedings in the 
Reichsrath have told us, would have lent themselves © 
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ular portraiture, and the Pan-Germanic agitator 
would have become a hero and a martyr. As it is, 
«honour is satisfied,” and popular sympathy remains 
more or less with Count Badeni. The special 
tutelary deity which, according to a recent bon mot 
attributed to him, watches over the warring factions 
in the Reichsrath, as over drunkards and children, 
has brought him and his antagonist safely out of 
their encounter, and has made it into an excellent 
precedent for ignoring the law of the land. The 
time will presently arrive to do so on a larger scale, 
to dispose of the Reichsrath, to bid its members go 
home, to suspend the constitution, and to conduct 
the government of the country by a series of 
Imperial decrees. 

That this will be the ultimate solution we unfor- 
tunately see no reason to doubt. The German 
Liberals, who once controlled, or took the largest 
share in controlling, the policy of the Austrian 
Government, have seen their party thrust into the 
background, and their language—which they regard 
as the instrument of conveying civilisation to their 
benighted Slav fellow-subjects—deprived of its posi- 
tion of superiority in Bohemia. An Austrian 
Ministry has been broken up before now by the 
question whether the Slav boys of a town in Styria 
should learn their lessons in the tongue of their 
fathers or in German; and it is not surprising 
that in Bohemia, where the German and Czech 
feud has been acute for ten years at least, 
German employers are dismissing Czech clerks 
and servants, and vice versa, and the two nations 
are standing completely apart. Moreover, the 
Germans of Bohemia have secured the uproarious 
sympathy of their brethren in the neighbouring 
Empire — whereof more anon. Against these 
German Liberals and the German Nationalists 
are grouped a motley force of Slavs and Clericals 
more or less supporting Count Badeni, but with no 
cohesion save such as is afforded by their general 
desire for Home Rule all round and a frequently 
pronounced Catholicism. Race-hatreds and Clerical 
and anti-Clerical hatreds are at their highest, and 
even anti-Semitism appears to have failed as a 
disruptive force. The Germans have hitherto shown 
themselves masters in the art of obstruction. Before 
the adjournment for the summer holidays they had 
practised methods beside which those of the late 
Mr. Biggar or of the minority in an American House 
of Representatives are feeble. On the reassembling 
of the Reichsrath last week they attempted to 
storm the Ministerial bench. It was during this 
scene that the charge of “pitiable shabbiness ”’— 
there is a various reading, “scoundrelism ’’—was 
made by Herr Wolf and became the cause of the 
duel. When the House adjourned, a Czech, a Pole, 
and a German Socialist were addressing it in their 
respective languages all at once. On Saturday the 
Reichsrath elected the members of the Austrian 
Delegation—with the result that the Slavs of all 
sorts had 18 out of 40 members, the German 
Liberals five. After an adjournment — that the 
Czechs might keep the feast of their patron saint— 
the Reichsrath met again on Thursday to discuss 
the Budget. Its first business, indeed, was to be 
non- contentious: to relieve the sufferers by the 
recent floods. But the Budget debate, and still more 
the German proposal (now awaiting Count Badeni’s 
convalescence) to impeach the Ministry for effecting 
by decree what the German obstructionists would 
never have allowed them to do by legislation, will 
assuredly be marked by scenes of prolonged uproar, 
even surpassing those which have disgraced the 
Reichsrath in the past. 

Now how long is this tolast? The Delegations are 
elected, and the Budget can probably be provided for 


without the Reichsrath. The financial arrangement 
with Hungary is to be prolonged by Royal decree 
for a year, or two years—to the great advantage 
of Hungary, whose quota of Imperial expenditure 
would otherwise be considerably increased. The 
Germans will not submit, and the groups which form 
the majority will demand a price for their support, 
and intensify the German resistance. Under Franz 
Josef it is possible to do things which will be impos- 
sible under his successor ; and there seems little doubt 
that the knot will be cut by practically dispensing 
for a time with the Reichsrath. . 

But the real interest of the present crisis is that 
it is “a moment” in the incipient struggle of 
German and Slav which must some day have 
momentous consequences for Central Europe. The 
race-hatred, intensified by the present struggle, will 
descend to the next generation; the Germans of 
Austria, already thrown on their brethren over the 
frontier for support, will be drawn closer to them 
and away from their Slav fellow-subjects. Mean- 
while, the Slavs and the Clericals of Austria—both 
with excellent reasons for hating the Magyar 
bourgeoisie—are drawn to combine with the Slavs of 
Hungary, while the Magyars must necessarily sym- 
pathise with the beaten Germans of Austria. It is a 
curious rearrangement, and one which makes one 
doubt more than ever the permanence of the Triple 
Alliance. The Austro-Hungarian Government, of 
course, goes on without much heed of internal 
squabbles. But Hungary, by the German Emperor’s 
express testimony, understands Parliamentary 
government, and Austria is rapidly becoming 
democratised. These civil conflicts must eventually 
influence Austrian policy and either make her 
a mere “geographical expression,” or drive her 
statesmen to seek a diversion in the Balkans from 
the forces of disintegration at home. 








FINANCE, 





HERE is a decidedly better feeling in the City 
than for some time past. The holiday season 

is practically over, and a more active business is 
expected as soon as people generally return to town. 
Trade is wonderfully good in spite of the engineer- 
ing dispute, the Dingley Tariff, the famine and 
plague in India, and the short crops all over 
Europe. The fear of dear money is abating, and 
the political outlook is clearer than for the past 
two years. In the City the impression is general 
that Greece will have to accept the terms of 
peace, and that somehow or other the necessary 
loan will be raised. The belief is that money 
enough to get the Turks out of Thessaly will be 
raised easily enough and without much delay, but 
that the final loan will not be brought out for a 
considerable time, as it is thought that Greece alone 
cannot borrow the money, and that therefore the 
Powers must be convinced by experience that a 
guarantee is required. The resignation of the 
Spanish Ministry will, it is hoped, avert a quarrel 
between the United States and Spain, and will, 
somehow or other, bring to an end the struggle in 
Cuba. The operations against the frontier tribes 
in India have made so much progress that a general 
surrender is now quickly expected, and the famine 
may be said to be at an end, while the crop prospects 
are exceedingly good. Therefore prices are tending 
upwards, although as yet there is not very much 
business. The chief activity is in first-class invest- 
ment stocks, in Home Railway stocks, and in Mining 
shares. The general public is still holding aloof 
from the American market, and during the week 
American prices have fluctuated a good deal. It is 
quite clear that the speculation has been carried too 





far and too furiously. It is quite true that the 
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country is doing well, that the crops are splendid, 
that the price of wheat is satisfactory; but a mere 
improvement in the economic condition of the 
country does not justify so wild a speculation as 
has been going on for some months. Europeans 
have been selling at the higher price, and though 
there has been some speculative buying, there 
has also been a good deal of speculative sell- 
ing. Above everything, the investor proper has 
sold and not bought; so, therefore, the market 
depends entirely upon the strength of American 
investors themselves. Just now the position is 
rendered critical by the outbreak of yellow fever, 
which threatens to become severe. There are 
rumours from time to time that the maize crop 
has suffered somewhat from unfavourable weather. 
The news from Argentina is somewhat conflicting. 
The general belief is that the wheat crop is now 
safe from the locusts, and the area under wheat is 
larger than usual, while the weather has been 
favourable to its growth. The hope is very general, 
therefore, that Argentina will be able to export a 
very large quantity of wheat. But, on the other 
hand, locusts have undoubtedly appeared during the 
past few weeks, and they may do much damage to 
the maize crop and to grass. The outlook in Uruguay 
is very bad, and the news from Brazil is not good. 
Nothing is yet settled regarding the purchase of 
the Central Brazilian Railway, for which an Anglo- 
German Syndicate has offered five million sterling. 
Rain continues to fall in Australia, and the pro- 
spects are much brighter. 

According to the Hooley-Jameson Syndicate, the 
negotiations for the new Chinese Loan for sixteen 
millions sterling are making satisfactory progress. 
The security is to consist of that portion of the 
Customs revenue not already mortgaged, estimated 
at £600,000 annually, and the Salt and Likin duties, 
estimated at £3,900,000. It is very doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the Syndicate can place such an issue. 


In the first place, there is not to be European 


control, and without such a control is there any 
chance that the money set apart for the service of 
the loan will really be collected? Secondly, the Salt 
tax and the Likin or Internal customs dues are a 
very doubtful security. As far as one can see, the 
Chinese Debt is already heavy enough. 

For the time being, at all events, the Money 
Market has become easier, and the general opinion 
in the City is that rates will not become as high as a 
little while ago was thought likely. The demand 
for gold in the Open Market has fallen off, and there 
does not seem to be any inclination on the part of any 
foreign Government to disturb the Market. Further- 
more, it does not seem likely that there will be much 
gold sent to India, although, of course, the condition 
of affairs in India is so uncertain that nobody can 
speak with certainty except from day to day. With 
regard to the United States, the likelihood now 
appears to be that very little gold will be taken. In 
ordinary years the pressure upon the Market caused 
by the moving of the wheat crop is at an end at this 
time. Indeed, some of the money ought to return 
to New York almost immediately. There is nothing, 
therefore, to indicate such an advance in the value 
of money as would make it necessary to import much 
gold from Europe. The Silver Market is again weak. 
The rapid advance that took place a fortnight ago 
was due mainly to speculation, and largely to specu- 
lation in India. The speculation has fallen off and 
the price is once more tending downwards. Very 
little importance is attached to the negotiations 
going on between the American Commissioners and 
the French Government. It is thought impossible 
that a bimetallic agreement can be arrived at. Con- 
sequently, nobody is inclined to speculate in silver 
on the chance that some arrangement may be made. 
The Money Market in India is becoming somewhat 
tighter, and a further rise in the Bank rates is 
expected before long. 

Messrs. Maple & Co., Limited, invite applications 
for 100,000 cumulative preference shares of £1 each 








at 103s. per share premium. The shares will rank 
with those already issued. 

The London Flats and Dwellings, Limited, ha; 
been formed to purchase freehold and leasehold 
properties and to erect residential flats and dwellings 
in various parts of London. It has a share capital of 
£25,000 in £1 shares, with power to increa<e, and 
£35,000 4 per cent mortgage debentures of £25 each, 

The Zoroastrian Gold Mines, Limited, has a share 
capital of £160,000 in £1 shares of which 30,000 are 
offered now for subscription. The Company acquires 
certain leases situated in the North-East of Cool. 
gardie district, Western Australia. The purchase 
price has been fixed at £130,000, 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—Wonderful the difference that 
even a bare month beyond the reach of news- 
papers can make in a man’s point of view! Detach- 
ment, whether of time or space, always clears the 
mental vision and brings things into their true 
perspective. For this reason, if for no other, it is a 
good thing that most of our statesmen and Ministers 
should have taken themselves away from England 
for a few weeks. Let us hope that when they come 
back they will bring imaginations no longer dis. 
tempered by the fret and worry of the nightly war 
in Parliament and the interminable controversies in 
the press. Even the Colonial Secretary must feel 
the better for his prolonged sojourn at Cadenabbia 
—“by Sommariva’s garden wall”—and his daily 
intercourse with the Member for Northampton. 
Returning to Pall Mall, it is to find that things 
are very much where they were six weeks ago. 
The wretched Indian business which is the direct 
result of the reversal of the policy of the late 
Government in Chitral still drags itself slowly along, 
and we are spending more blood and money in the 
passes of the North-west than the whole place can 
possibly be worth. The terms of peace have been 
settled by the Great Powers with Turkey, and 
Greece remains unsatisfied. The newspapers abroad 
are full of the dark designs of Russia and Turkey 
against Great Britain, and Lord Salisbury has 
been at his old game of giving away British interests 
without getting anything in exchange for them. 
This is the prominent feature of the situation 
which confronts the newly returned politician. Itis 
inconceivable that any statesman should be allowed 
to surrender one right after another to jealous 
foreign rivals and yet retain the confidence of the 
country. It is long since in these pages I first 
pointed out the extraordinary feebleness of Lord 
Salisbury’s foreign policy and his apparent inability 
to hold his own on any question whatever against 
the men who control the policy of the great Con- 
tinental States. Now that he has positively 
abandoned our impregnable position in Tunis and 
has thus thrown away the one all-powerful weapon 
that we could use against France whenever the 
Egyptian Question came up for serious discussion, 
even his most devoted adherents are beginning 
to believe in the “lath-painted-to-look-like-iron” 
theory, and the Morning Post has had the courage 
to lift up its voice against him. Surely some one of 
the Liberal statesmen who are to speak between now 
and the Lord Mayor’s banquet will deal with this 
question as it ought to be dealt with. Men of all 
parties and all sections of parties must agree that 
the time has arrived when Lord Salisbury’s one 
rival in the field of foreign affairs, the one man who 
can speak with an authority equal to his own, should 
break silence in defence of the great principles of 
British policy which have been so cruelly violated 
and the great interests that are being so recklessly 
betrayed. 
Sunday.—The emphatic contradiction by the 
Duke of York of the statement by the Times respect- 
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ing his proposed command of a squadron, puts an 
end to a pretty canard. It is most desirable that the 
Duke should have an opportunity of visiting those 
colonies which are so anxious to welcome the 
Queen’s grandson. Buta Prince who stands in the 
line of direct succession to the throne can hardly be 
despatched on a prolonged cruise in distant waters 
like an ordinary admiral. Such a tour as _ that 
which has been suggested for the Duke of York 
will entail in itself enough of effort and fatigue to 
absorb the strength of any ordinary man. To add 
to ceremonial and political duties those inseparable 
from the command of a modern squadron of 
fighting ships would be to impose a cruel burden 
upon the Prince. One would like to know how the 
story originated and how it came to be accepted by 
the Times. yp 

Monday.—So far as appearances go, the bye- 
elections are not likely to produce any very decisive 
results. Political indifferentism still prevails, and 
in provincial constituencies, at any rate, the extra- 
ordinary failures of the Government in the field 
of high politics have not yet been realised. At 
Barnsley it is unpleasant to see that Mr. S. Woods, 
who was returned by the Liberal party for Waltham- 
stow, has declined to support the Liberal candidate 
and thrown in his lot with the representative of 
the Socialist fads and follies and the bitter anti- 
Liberalism of the Independent Labour party. In 
all the circumstances of the case, there will probably 
be a stiff fight at Barnsley for the retention of the 
seat. The speeches that we are to have from Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Morley during the next few days 
will break the profound silence of the recess; but 
whether they will suffice to open up an era of healthy 
political controversy is another question. 

Tuesday.—There are signs that the War Office 
authorities are resolved to work the question of the 
increase of the Army for all that it is worth during 
the coming winter. Naturally there has been some 
impatience of late in Pall Mall at the freedom with 
which the demands of the Navy have been granted 
by the public, compared with the failure to do 
anything special for the Army. This has been the 
direct reversal of the practice which prevailed until 
afew years ago. It used to be said that anything 
could be got for the Army and nothing for the Navy. 
No doubt it is essential that the Navy should have 
our first attention ; but, after all, we cannot afford to 
neglect the Army, especially in view of the heavy 
demands that have been made upon it lately. What 
is wanted, however, is not so much an increase in the 
expenditure as a rigid cutting down of many of the 
wasteful extravagances which prevail at present in 
the military departments. There ought to be 
money enough and to spare for all Lord Wolse- 
ley’s immediate requirements without the necessity 
for adding a shilling to the gross amount of the 
Estimates. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Morley has been very fortunate 
in the moment at which he has broken silence, and 
his speech at Arbroath last night comes like a re- 
freshing shower upon the arid field of politics. So 
far as the majority of Liberals are concerned, he 
said not a word upon foreign affairs which they will 
not heartily re-echo; and even with regard to the 
South Africa Committee scandal, his opinions do 
not seem to differ widely from those which were 
expressed in these pages a few weeks ago. The 
extraordinary whitewashing of Mr. Rhodes by Mr. 
Chamberlain remains the great mystery of the day. 
The pity is that neither Mr. Morley nor any other 
member of the Committee, whose findings were 
treated with such undisguised contempt by Mr. 
Chamberlain, had the courage at the time to 
challenge the action of the Colonial Secretary, 
and to insist upon an explanation of that action 
being afforded to the House of Commons. 

I see that the Contemporary Review has an 
amusing little article on the Liberal leadership, 
evidently from the pen of one of those gentlemen 
who used to believe that the policy of the defunct 





Fabian Society (I fancy it is defunct ?) was the only 
policy on which the Liberal party could gain the 
confidence of the mass of the electors. The writer 
of this article deplores the leaderless condition of the 
party, and has his hit all round at the men who 
stand or have stood in the high places of Liberalism. 
The misfortune is that he gets “no forrader” with 
his views. He leaves us where he begins, in a state 
of hopeless bewilderment and apparently without a 
sign of the approach of the Moses who is to lead 
us out of the wilderness. We must not expect to 
find a Moses under every bush; but the Contem- 
porary writer need not assume on that account 
that there is never a Moses to be found. It will 
be surprising if, before the coming winter has passed 
away, the sharp lesson administered to Liberals last 
Session has not been learned, and a clear indication 
given of the direction in which men will look for a 
leader when the moment for renewed action arrives. 
The story of a new plot against the life of the 
Czar is very disappointing. Everybody—including 
the Emperor himself—had come to believe that, for 
the present at all events, the menace of assassination 
no longer hung over him. I was in St. Petersburg 
during the time of his Majesty's visit to Poland, and 
I heard from many independent witnesses that the 
Czar, instead of living in seclusion like his father, is 
in the constant habit of moving freely about the 
very streets in which his grandfather was so cruelly 
murdered. He is an early riser, and when the Court 
is at St. Petersburg he may often be met taking 
a walk through the empty streets at the hour of the 
milkman’s parade. Oa such occasions he is to all 
appearances absolutely unattended, and he responds 
heartily to the salutes of any chance passers-by who 
happen to recognise him. It is to be hoped that this 
alleged plot against his life at Warsaw will not have 
the effect of causing any change in his daily habits. 
Thursday.—There was great joy among the rem- 
nant of Liberals in town at the news of the East 
Denbighshire election. Certainly a more brilliant 
victory could hardly have been desired. The 
majority exceeded the wildest anticipations of the 
supporters of Mr. Moss, and must have filled the 
opposite side with consternation. There can be 
no greater folly than that of attributing too 
much importance to bye-elections, but when one 
thinks of the strenuous efforts made by the Tories 
to win this seat, and of their confident expectations 
that the Liberal majority would in any case be 
reduced to something under 500, the significance 
of the result announced yesterday is undeniable. It 
confirms a hardened optimist like myself in his 
faith in the one indisputable law affecting the move- 
ments of political opinion in this country—the law 
of the swing of the pendulum. The swing is on our 
side now, and it rests entirely with Liberals them- 
selves to say whether it will be strong enough to 
carry them into office at the next General Electioa. 
My friend “the political poet” favours me with 
the following :— 
The Liberal Party “have abandoned all hope for an in- 
determinate but lengthened period.” —Times, Sept. 29th, 1897. 
A few hours later the East Denbigh Liberal majority of 
2,300 was announced. 
Torn and battered, 
Smashed and shattered, 
Friendless and forlorn, 
Lay the Party, 
Once so hearty, 
On that September morn. 


Then “The Thunderer ” 
(Oh, the blunderer! ), 
Thinking life was fled, 
With cunning leer 
And many a jeer 
“ Jumped upon” the dead. 


But soon the dead 
Raised up his head 
And reared his arms on high, 
And all men saw 
With startled awe 
Returning life was nigh. 
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For Denbigh’s fame 
Like lightning came, 
Each nerve and muscle bracing ; 
“ Eternal Hope” 
Once more had scope, 
Each coward fear displacing. 


The story about the German Emperor and his 
supposed action in preventing war between Great 
Britain and France three years ago must be taken 
with a great deal of caution. Everybody now 
knows that there was one memorable Sunday 
during the course of the disputes regarding Siam 
when half a dozen men in London—they being the 
men who had the fullest knowledge of and control 
over our foreign policy—believed that war was 
almost certain to bréak out between the two 
countries. But the risk of war arose from the 
manceuvres of a certain French gunboat in Siamese 
waters, the commander of which seemed resolved 
to provoke a conflict; and the risk of the terrible 
catastrophe was averted by the action of the French 
Government in yielding to the representations of 
Great Britain and sending specific instructions to 
this officer to abandon his hostile and provocative 
attitude. I never heard before of the alleged action 
of the German Emperor, and I imagine that in any 
case that action was not what has been described in 
the Gaulois. 

Friday.—Mr. Asquith, following Mr. Morley, has 
opened fire upon the Ministerial position and has 
done so with considerable effect. All along the line 
there is a distinctly noticeable change for the better 
in the state of feeling in the Liberal party. Proofs 
of it reach us from many different quarters. I hear 
of candidates being sought for by the Liberals in some 
constituencies where a few months ago a state of 
apathy prevailed, and I find that men who would not 
look at a candidature in the begirning of the year are 
now perfectly willing to enter the field. All this is 
not to be attributed to the result in East Denbigh- 
shire, though that has had its effect. The change is 
due to the unmistakable disappointment of the 
country at the performances of the Government. 
Aggressive Toryism has shot its bolt—the proceed- 
ings in connection with the London School Board 
election would alone suffice to prove that fact; and 
whilst there is a revulsion from the clericalism and 
jingoism of the Ministerial party, some incidents 
have happened which tend to destroy the power 
for mischief possessed by some extreme sections on 
our own side. The general result is that the new 
political campaign is opening under conditions which 
are distinctly hopeful for Liberalism. 





THE SUCCESS OF BEGGARY. 


—— -65e——— 


\ aera MAX MULLER relates in Cos- 

mopolis some of his quaint experiences of 
impostors. Most people are acquainted with the 
tribe, but the Professor has enjoyed the privilege of 
studying imposture when it is nothing less than 
misapplied genius. There was the soi-disant Danish 
officer, who had been in a military prison in 1850, 
and presented himself as a deserving foreigner in 
distress. His chief credential was no less than the 
devoted attachment of the Queen of Denmark. In 
the Professor's presence he wrote an ardent letter 
to that illustrious personage, and soon afterwards 
he received a reply, apparently in her hand- 
writing. “I was completely taken in,” says Mr. 
Max Miiller, to whose ingenuous mind it never 
occurred that a confederate at Copenhagen might 
write an imaginary letter from the “dearest 
friend” of the Danish officer. Other distinguished 
people were captivated by the impostor’s assurance. 
One of them, who was never known to possess a 
five-pound note, actually gave the officer ten pounds, 
and explained that he had borrowed it from the 











porter at his club. Nobody happened to have 
thought it worth while to make inquiries at Copen. 
hagen about thisman. His extraordinary knowledge 
of Danish affairs carried him through, in spite of the 
audacious romance about the Queen of Denmark. 
Moreover, he had the discretion not to weary his 
victims, but induced them to ship him to America, 
where the story of the Queen probably ensured him 
a handsome income for the rest of his days. 

In this case, the game was played with con- 
summate address, a remarkable equipment, and an 
effrontery that never overshot the mark. Simonides, 
the great forger of ancient Greek MSS., was less 
fortunate. The Professor knew nothing about the 
Danish Queen, but he had a shrewd appreciation of 
old manuscripts; and he warned the Librarian of 
the Bodleian, who grieved Simonides by ascribing 
the most precious document in the collection to 
“the second half of the nineteenth century.” The 
scholarship and the dexterity of this impostor were 
alike redoubtable. He forged a Greek text of the 
“history of ancient Egypt by Uranius,” and 
palmed this upon some of the highest German 
authorities. It was written in dark-blue ink 
and in ancient Greek characters “between the letters 
of a Greek MS. of about 1200 a.p.” The ink played 
him false in one place, which was detected by means 
of a powerful microscope, but not until the 
forgery had been widely accepted, and the spurious 
history was in course of being printed by the 
Clarendon Press. Thus, by a mere chance, the world 
of erudition escaped a delusion which might have 
been perpetuated for generations. In actual know- 
ledge Simonides was the equal, if not the superior, 
of the best contemporary scholars. He executed 
masterpieces of fraud in more than one medium. A 
portrait of the Virgin Mary from life, and “ some of 
the Apostles painted by St. Luke,” are believed to 
adorn collections in England, where the enter- 
prising foreigner always finds his best quarry. 

“Scientific devotion,’ as the Professor remarks 
with pain, “often goes hand in hand with moral 
degradation.” Certainly the practitioners of beggary 
have made it a science of human nature. It has 
grown in originality and deftness out of all pro- 
portion to the general advance of intelligence. 
Apparently it is impossible to protect people of 
average discernment even against such common- 
place imposture as that of the man who passes 
himself off as the brother of some distinguished 
person. Mr. Max Miiller once had a “brother” of 
this kind. “One friend told me that he was so 
convinced that the man was a swindler that he 
had him turned out of the house. But then it 
struck him that, after all, the man might really be 
my brother, who only wanted a ticket to go to 
Oxford, so he rushed into the street after him, 
apologised, and pressed a sovereign into his hand.” 
This was after the Professor had twice informed 
the public in the columns of the Times that he 
never had a brother. Here we have a striking illus- 
tration of that incurable optimism which would 
rather be swindled than lose an illusion. Poverty 
we all know to be real; what we cannot know at 
first blush is whether the poverty which asks us for 
help is the genuine or the professional article. Despite 
all experience,the majority of people probably decide 
to give the beggar the benefit of the doubt lest 
they should do injustice to real distress. By this 
means mendicity is enormously stimulated and 
poverty is not appreciably relieved. Professor Max 
Miiller thinks the Charity Organisation Society, 
which offends so many soft hearts, ought to be 
supplemented by a voluntary agency such as existed 
formerly. “The members of it were not subjected 
to any inquisitorial questions. They simply declared 
that they would devote a certain quotum of their 
income to the alleviation of poverty, and they were 
left perfectly free to do it each in his own way: 
What has become of that society?” We can only 
suppose that the absence of the “inquisitorial 
element had the most discouraging results, and that 
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aes 
generous instincts grew weary at last of squandering 
money on the undeserving. 

The puzzle is how to combine the charitable 
disposition with the trained scent for imposture, 
and it is plain that people who devote part of 
their incomes to charity without inquiry simply 
offer # premium to the fraudulent expert. This 
js not to supplement the Charity Organisation 
Society, but to obstruct it. There is sense in 
placing a portion of one’s superfluity in the hands 
of competent administrators of charity, but that 
method has never appealed to the average alms- 
giver. He wants the emotional stimulus of a 
particular case, and has no taste for the gen- 
erosity which operates like a departmental 
machine. To do good by stealth is the aspira- 
tion of many; but they must see their handi- 
work, and get from it the direct gratification of 
benevolence. As few of us have time to sift desert 
from fraud, the temptation to gratify the charitable 
instinct at once, and feel the glow of a good deed, 
is usually too strong for prudence. Hence the im- 
pulse which rewards the solicitation of people like 
Professor Max Miiller’s “brother.” That must be 
the common fate of private almsgiving while human 
nature lasts. 








AT SCHEVENINGEN. 





HE “ Director-General” of the “ Maatschappij” 
which runs Scheveningen expressed to me his 
surprise that people from these countries, who are so 
fond of going to Ostend and Trouville, do not oftener 
go toScheveningen. Amongst the fashionable crowds 
that chatter on the beach—the “ Beach at Scheven- 
ingen” that Van de Velde has painted—and throng 
the spacious terraces and halls of the Kurhaus, are 
to be met frequent royalties. They move about like 
anybody else, enjoying themselves and getting braced 
by the North Sea air, and you may rub elbows with 
them or even (if you are so minded) ask them for 
a light for your cigarette. Perhaps our friends at 
home are not aware of this. The Director-General 
of the Maatschappij (who knows his English, 
having been once a British Consul) mentioned 
the fact to me with meaning. At any rate, I 
share this great official’s surprise. To me it is an 
immense refreshment, after dining comfortably in 
London, to find yourself breakfasting in the morning 
amid the full tide of Continental watering-place life 
—and yet to be in Holland. Here is the brilliant 
beach, with its beehive chairs and its tents and its 
gay bains mixtes; and here is a superb Kursaal— 
the regular Kursaal of the Continent, with all its 
marvellous organisation of amusement—where you 
can hear daily and nightly some of the finest 
music in Europe (they pique themselves on their 
music at Scheveningen: for the concerts in the 
Kursaal they have nothing less than the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra: and at these concerts 
you can have a stall for sixpence: you can 
have all the privileges of the Kursaal for the day 
for a guelder); and here are the princesses and 
grand-dukes (a note quite essential to the fulness of 
the impression); in fine, here is the complex, glitter- 
ing, enigmatical great-world, here the flow of its 
stream and the sound of its troubling harmonies and 
discords. And yet here, too, is Holland—quaint, 
old-world, comfortable, unchanging, happy Holland 
—where the very cows in the lush pastures, which 
Dutch genius has placidly reclaimed from the sea, 
seem to look out upon this neuropathic age with the 
pity of philosophers. 

You have only to turn down a few hundred yards 
from the great hotels to find yourself in the country 
of Teniers and Jan Steen. On one hand a land- 
scape, with broad-bosomed Dutch boats reposing, 
like vast ducks, on a canal, under the shade of trees ; 
on the other the clean, crooked streets of a fishing 
village, winding towards sand dunes and aérial per- 
spective. The figures have apparently come off the can- 





vases in the gallery of the Hague. The costumes, the 
physiognomy are precisely the same. Nothing seems 
new except the neat little tramway which adapts itself 
with Batavian ease to its surroundings, and no more 
disturbs the settled ways of the natives than the 
buzzing of a bee on a summer day. I have met few 
things more impressive than the fine imperviousness 
of the Dutch to the influence of the bustling modern 
world, in places, especially, like Scheveningen, 
where they are brought into direct hearing of its 
dernier cri. Even on the beach, in the midst of 
the distractions of the mondaines, you will see them 
tending their fishing-boats, pursuing their avoca- 
tions with a detached calm which you would call 
Oriental only that you know the robust Dutchman 
is quite up-to-date in his own way, and, as you will 
find at his agent’s at Amsterdam or Rotterdam, 
has lost none of that keenness in commerce with 
which the historic couplet credited his ancestors. 
These contrasts on the beach are certainly odd. 
Here are the crew and the womankind, the family, 
in fact, of the ample “ Pieter en Petronella” count- 
ing their take close by the spot where a dyed and 
raddled old financier from Frankfurt is paying his 
court to two fair ladies, with the cut of Paris on 
the moustache of the miniature poodle who attends 
them. It is like a group by Van de Velde inserted 
in the latest cliché of Jan van Beers. 

Stroll through the village street of a Sunday after- 
noon for an impression of the stability, philosophy, 
and civilisation of this really great little country. 
It is the women’s promenading hour. Women have 
been stigmatised by (male) poets and thinkers from 
time immemorial as the variable sex; without 
incurring the ire of the Pioneer Club by agreeing 
with that verdict, one may at least say that women 
are especially amenable to the considerations of 
fashion. It is amongst women one naturally looks 
for the first signs of change in the matter of 
costume. But the Dutch women! What must be 
the firmness of character of a people whose women, 
though daily beholding the most ravishing toilettes of 
the season, serenely stick to the toilettes of their 
great-great-great-grandmothers. There they go, 
broad of beam like their clippers, tied up in their 
innumerable skirts and shawls, their hair held in 
position by golden embankments and lace nets, their 
brows and ears adorned with strange golden orna- 
ments like those of a Byzantine ikon—there they 
go, arm in arm, in fours, in sixes, in eights, up and 
down the village street, every mother’s daughter of 
them dressed precisely like every other. And their 
fathers and husbands and lovers on the sidewalk 
might be men-o’-war’s men (of an ancient date) for the 
absolute regularity and neatness of their uniform—a 
black woollen shirt with large filagree silver buttons, 
loose black trousers, and black cap. They all regard 
us, with our motley garb and uneasy spirit, with a 
gentle contempt which even their great and ever- 
charming politeness fails to conceal. Not that some 
of themselves do not lapse from grace a little some- 
times. I noticed that one or two ladies, too weak to 
resist the influence of the town, had introduced 
an innovation—and what do you think it was? 
Without altering another item of their costume, 
they had superimposed above their golden orna- 
ments and embroidered caps a bonnet of the latest 
Paris build. The result was quaint. Viewed 
from behind, when the sheeny rotundity of the 
golden embankment (I cannot think of a better word 
for the remarkable object with which they dam up 
their back hair) shone full through the network 
of lace, it looked exactly as if somebody had perched 
the bonnet on top of a dragoon’s helmet. There 
was a certain African effect, if one may say so, in 
the way the aboriginal ladies who had held to the 
native costume intact regarded these frail sisters, 
whose head-dress nodded above them, and whom 
they nevertheless did not disdain to take affection- 
ately by thearm. . . . I confess the comfort of these 
excellent people touched me somewhat enviously. 
What must be the state of a country where every 
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peasant girl and woman, almost without exception, 
possesses valuable inherited jewellery, which she 
wears every Sunday ; where everybody seems merry 
and content; where all are well clad and well fed; 
where everybody and everything is kept as clean 
as anew pin? (I saw the women on Saturday after- 
noon, having washed down their houses from attic 
to cellar, washing the very pavement of the village 
roadway.) One thought, with a pang, of the squalor 
of a hungry, barefooted Irish village, and wondered 
if by any means one’s own poor people could ever be 
raised to this plane of material civilisation. 


T. P. G. 








WORDMONGERS. 





GOOSE is a synonym for silliness, and a donkey 

for dulness; yet it is the donkey in a field 
which leads the horse into mischief and clover, 
teaches him to cross fences and open gates, while 
there is no more alert or wily bird than the wild 


goose. “Geese! Moirya!” said an Irish gillie toa 
friend of ours, who was vainly trying to get within 
range of some wild geese. “ They're not geese at all, 


yere honour; it’s only a bye-name they've got.” 
Thrown upon their own resources, donkeys and 
geese are singularly sharp and shrewd creatures; 
they are stultified only through doniestication. 
Housed and fed and marshalled in their every move- 
ment without will or thought of their own, their 
faculties are inevitably atrophied. Vast is the host 
of human geese and donkeys whose faculties have 
been similarly atrophied by excessive care and 
culture ; and the most inveterate and incorrigible of 
the tribe are men whom the world most highly hold 
in honour for their wisdom. The elder Sheridan 
may not have merited Johnson's oft-quoted sarcasm, 
but it hits off happily the class to which this lexi- 
cographer and elocutionist belonged: “ Why, sir, 
Sherry is dull, naturally dull; but it must have 
taken him a great deal of pains to become what we 
now see him. Such an access of stupidity, sir, is not 
in Nature.” Men who have been brought up to take 
words for things, and the memory of the thoughts of 
others for thinking ; whose learning has smothered 
their natural intelligence, as an overcharge of coal 
puts out a feeble fire, might with unexaggerated 
truth be described as having taken a deal of pains to 
acquire a preternatural access of stupidity. “He 
might be a very clever man by nature, for aught I 
know,” said Robert Hall of such a man; “ but he 
had laid so many books on his head that his brains 
could not move.” The most helplessly stupid men 
we have ever met were water-logged creatures of 
this kind, unwieldy with the weight of dead know- 
ledge they had on board; while, as this knowledge 
had won them distinction in school and college, their 
stupidity was made impregnable by conceit. In 
order to acquire such knowledge these men must 
have had originally faculties above the average, but, 
not having a digestion to correspond with their 
appetite, they failed to assimilate all that they 
devoured, and grew at last to be intellectually as 
helpless as the Strasburg goose becomes physically. 
No doubt our temptation is to be vindictively unjust 
to such learned dulness, in part because of the ex- 
travagant deference paid to it by Philistines, and in 
part because of the reverence it exacted from us in 
our school and college days. There is a natural 
reaction of contempt towards it, like that Montaigne 
felt: “I was often, when a boy, wonderfully con- 
cerned to see in the Italian farces a pedant always 
brought in for the fool of the play, and that the 
title of Wagister was in no greater reverence amongst 
us; for, being delivered up to their tuition, what 
could I do less than to be jealous of their honour and 
reputation? I sought, I confess, to excuse them by 
the natural incompatibility betwixt the vulgar 
sort and men of a finer thread, both in judgment and 
knowledge, forasmuch as they go quite a contrary 








way to one another. But in this the thing I mogy 
stumbled at was that the bravest men were those 
who most despised them. Witness our famous Dy 
Bellay :— 


“*Mais je hay par sur tout un scavoir pedantesque? 
And they used to do so in former times, for Plutarch says that 
‘Grecian and Scholar’ were names of reproach and contempt 
among the Romans. And since, with the better experience of 
age, I find they were much in the right on ’t, and that ‘the 
greatest clerks are not the wisest men.’ . . . Whosoever shall 
narrowly pry into and thoroughly sift this sort of people where. 
with the world is so pestered, will, as I have done, find that foy 
the most part they neither understand others nor themselves; 
and that their memories are full enough, ’tis true, but the judg. 
ment totally void and empty.” 


And then Montaigne proceeds, after his manner, 
to draw from the armoury of learning herself 
weapons for his attack upon her; and he winds up 
with a doubt of the advantage of literary education 
to most men, and with a certainty of its disadvant- 
age to those who fail to assimilate it into thought 
or action. 

But what we see “writ large” in dons, doctors, 
doctrinaires, and all who answer to the definition of 
a prig—“ an animal overfed for its size”—is to be 
seen writ small in many of the products of our 
Church and Board schools. <A large number of their 
alumni get only enough grinding to take the edge 
off their natural faculties, and to disable them 
wholly or in part for the work to their hand. “I 
took a great deal o’ pains with Sammy’s eddication, 
sir,” says old Weller to Pickwick. “I let him run 
in the streets when he was wery young, and 
shift for hisself. It’s the only way to make a boy 
sharp, sir.” There is certainly something to be said 
for this point of view ; though, of course, there is far 
more to be said for Mr. Pickwick’s comment: 
“Rather a dangerous process, I should imagine.” 
Only a curriculum which, by the establishment of 
technical instruction and otherwise, would com- 
bine practical with literary training can be called 


‘adequate. At any rate, the education which makes 


& man a mere wordmonger is the sorriest of all. “i 
knew an old Sophister,” says Erasmus in his “ Praise 
of Folly,” “ who was a Latinist, a Mathematician, a 
Philosopher, a Musician, and all to the utmost per- 
fection, who, after threescore years’ experience in the 
world, had spent the last twenty of them only in 
drudging to conquer the criticisms of grammar, and 
made it the chief part of his prayers that his life 
might be spared until he had learned how to distin- 
guish rightly betwixt the eight parts of speech, 
which no grammarian, whether Greek or Latin, had 
accurately done yet. If anyone made what ought 
to have been a conjunction ani adverb, it would have 
been, to his thinking, an adequate cause for war 
to do justice to the injured part of speech.” 
It was probably this gentleman who cried to a 
grammatical arch-heretic, “May God confound 
you for your theory of irregular verbs!” If this 
baby-house playing with dolls and tin soldiers as 
though they were alive were taken generally for the 
folly it is, not much harm would be done; but these 
wordmongers, unfortunately, are accepted at their 
own valuation, as men not of learning only but of 
wisdom. Asa matter of fact, however, as no man is 
more wise than he who has mastered his learning, so 
no man is more foolish than he whose learning has 
mastered him. Everyone knows Hobbes’ famous 
saying: “ Words are wise men’s counters, but the 
money of fools"; but the context of this aphorism, 
which expresses admirably all we have been attempt- 
ing to express, is not so generally known: “Natural 
sense and imagination are not subject to absurdity. 
Nature itself cannot err, and as men abound in 
copiousness of language, so they become more wise 
or more mad than ordinary. Nor is it possible 
without letters for any man to become excellently 
wise, or (unless his memory be hurt by disease or ill 
constitution of organs) excellently foolish. For 
words are wise men’s counters—they do but reckon 
by them ; but they are the money of fools.” 
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THE BOOK OF SENTENCES. 





F her Majesty’s judges were imaginative men—we 
trust it is not contempt of court to suggest 
such a possibility—they would sometimes surely be 
impressed by the thought of that strange autobio- 
graphy they are compelled to write for the benefit 
of posterity, that Book of Sentences, to which every 
assize and sessions adds a new chapter. 

It is, indeed, a marvellous record, full of mistaken 
kindness and still more mistaken cruelty, of blind- 
ness and prejudice, illumined here and there by 
flashes of sympathy and insight; but perhaps the 
predominant feature is an amazing inconsistency. 
Given the same offence committed by two men and 
punished by two judges, there might, there pro- 
pably would be, a vast difference in the penalty. 
The plain truth is that in England at the present 
day the punishment for crime is as incalculable 
as the result of a guessing competition until it is 
known before whom the prisoner is to be tried. 
Then prediction becomes comparatively easy. The 
reason for this state of things is not far to seek. 
Any law which imposes definite penalties for 
definite crimes must safeguard itself from absolute 
absurdity by fixing a maximum and a minimum, 
and trusting to the discretion of the executive. 
From this general proposition there is, of course, 
the one glaring exception of the death penalty, as 
to which there is only this to be said—that for the 
present we are content to suffer the absurdity. In 
other cases we entrust the exercise of the discre- 
tion mainly to squires and lawyers. Now both 
these classes can boast of many able, high-minded, 
and kind-hearted members, but there is nothing 
whatever in the training of a country gentleman 
or of a barrister that specially fits him for the 
difficult and delicate task of fitting punishment to 
offence. As to the methods and practice of the 
ordinary justices of the peace, the weekly pillory 
in our contemporary, 7th, is sufficiently eloquent. 
An intermediate case is that of the learned gentle- 
man who dispenses what he regards as justice at 
the Middlesex Quarter Sessions. The sentences 
passed by Mr. Littler have, indeed, long been a 
byword and an astonishment to all except his 
complaisant colleagues on the Bench. 

To many people it may appear paradoxical to 
say that a legal training is no qualification for the 
judge of a criminal court. Indeed, put as broadly 
as this, the proposition would be untenable. For 
sifting evidence, regulating the formalities of a 
trial, deciding questions of pure law that may arise 
in its course, and gathering up the loose threads of 
the case for the jury to grasp—for all these purposes 
the discipline of the Inns and the Courts is invalu- 
able. But once the verdict found, and all the 
armoury of Coke and Chitty leaves a man quite 
unfitted for the task of determining how the 
criminal may then best be dealt with. Hence he 
has nothing to guide him but the light of nature— 
which often fails—and his own disposition, which is 
& variable quantity. He is as likely to dispense 
substantial justice as the first man would be whom 
you met in the train this morning on your way to 
town—just as likely, and no more so. We have known 
& very painstaking and conscientious judge, who 
made a habit of leaving the adjustment of the 
sentences to the end of the sittings, when he could 
deal with all the cases together, and so minimise 
the danger of letting the length of imprisonment 
vary with the state of his digestion or the tempera- 
ture of the Court. The practice did him honour, 
but it was not a little significant of the unscientific, 
haphazard way in which our criminal procedure is 
regulated. 

But inconsistency is not the only—it is not the 
most painful feature of the record. There are sen- 
tences that it is difficult to describe by any other 
adjective than silly; there are others—scores of 
them—that are very hard, and there are a few that 








it is no abuse of language to call wicked. For 
instance, a man stands in the dock at the Old 
Bailey, and is found guilty of a disgusting offence. 
He is a miserable, undersized, unwholesome-looking 
creature. It is positively sickening to hear him 
whine as his appeal for mercy some snuffling sen- 
tences about his poor mother dependent upon him 
for support. It appears that he has twice previously 
been tried for similar offences; on one occasion he 
was acquitted, on the other sent to prison. His 
punishment now is six months’ hard labour. This 
we call a silly sentence. Looking at the man, 
remembering his record, bearing in mind what prison 
life is, can there be the smallest doubt that so soon 
as the prison doors open for him they will let loose 
upon society a creature who is as great a social 
danger as a mad dog or a cholera bacillus? In such 
a case as this, it is not so much the judge as the law 
itself that is at fault. Even if the maximum 
penalty had been imposed, society would have 
been protected for a few months longer—that is 
all. The sentence would have been more severe; 
it would have been only a little less illogical and 
absurd. 

To find a hard sentence one had only, until quite 
recently, to pick out at random any conviction of a 
peculating postman. It might be a first offence, the 
thing stolen might be of small value, the prisoner's 
previous character might have been blameless, and 
his years of service many. Conviction involves dis- 
missal from the service and loss of a pension. 
Facts such as these seemed (and sometimes still 
seem) to weigh but lightly in the judicial mind; 
the months, and even the years, were piled on with 
a severity that was absolutely merciless. Happily, 
some of our judges have lately shown a determina- 
tion to break away from the traditions of Draco, 
and to treat the erring postman as a hardworked, 
underpaid human being, and not as a fallen 
archangel. 

One more instance, and we have done. A few 
years ago a boy of seventeen was tried before Mr. 
Justice Day on a charge of blackmailing. The 
prosecutor’s story revealed a course of conduct on 
his own part which it would be charitable to 
characterise as fatuous folly. The police reported 
badly of the boy, and said that he and his brother 
were companions of the worst characters, some of 
whom had been convicted of similar offences. Still, 
he had never previously been convicted, nor even, 
apparently, charged. The sentence passed upon 
this boy of seventeen was penal servitude for life. 
This, it is true, was too shocking even for our 
national stolidity. The case was discussed in the 
Press, and was brought under the notice of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Mathews declined to 
interfere, but Mr. Asquith, we believe, took a 
different view, and marked the sentence to come up 
for review at the end of seven years, so that the 
prisoner has probably been liberated ere this. Still, 
the fact remains that such a sentence was passed, 
and, but for outside agitation, would in all likelihood 
have run its course. That we call a wicked sentence, 
one that, instead of vindicating the majesty of 
the judgment-seat, only degrades it to the level 
of the dock. 

But this last instance reminds us that the state- 
ment with which we commenced this article is per- 
fectly true—the predominant feature in the Book of 
Sentences is an amazing inconsistency. A month or 
two ago another boy was charged with an almost 
identical offence. If anything, the later offence was 
the more impudent. The prisoner in this case was 
a few months older. So far as character and repute 
go there was nothing to choose. But the sentences! 
One boy is sent to penal servitude for life, the other 
escapes with twenty months’ hard labour. In the 
administration of what we facetiously call justice, 
ean the force of inconsistency, not to say utter 
absurdity, farther go? Or, to put the question ina 
slightly different way, if Mr. McConnell is a just 
judge, what about Mr. Justice Day ? 
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THE DRAMA. 





“FRANCILLON” IN ENGLISH. 

HEN the conjurer, after swallowing the 
Vy lighted torch or producing the bowl of gold- 
fish from under the handkerchief, proceeds blandly 
and with much parade of frankness to show us “ how 
it’s done,” we have a shrewd suspicion that we are 
only witnessing one trick the more. We have the 
same distrust of authors—especially after the lead- 
ing case of Poe and “The Raven”—-when they 
profess to let us into the secret of the origin of their 
work, Their explanation is apt to have too much 
the air of an afterthought to carry conviction. 
But I see no reason why we need hesitate to accept 
Dumas’ account of how he came to write Francillon. 
Dumas was occupying a box at the Cpera with a 
friend and his wife, and noticed that the friend 
stared with some persistency at a pretty woman on 
the same tier. The wife noticed it too, and, her 
nerves exasperated by jealousy, declared soundly to 
her husband that if ever she found him unfaithful 
one hour afterwards she would take a lover. A few 
minutes later, however, she whispered to Dumas: 

“On menace de ces choses-li, on ne les fait pas!” 
The play does, in point of fact, show how injured 
wives may threaten “those things” and yet will 
certainly not carry them out. It also shows how 
disquieted a husband may be made to feel, and how 
idiotic he may be made to look, by the bare possibility 
that his wife, on discovering his infidelity, has of set 
purpose repaid him in kind. It shows, once more, 
that a husband with a young and handsome wife, 
who adores him, in deserting her for—well, say, as 
our forefathers used to say, a “ baggage ”’—is not 
only a knave but a fool. It shows many other 
things. But one thing that most assuredly it does 
not show is, the justice of the wife’s retaliation in 
such cases, the soundness of the principle of “ an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” And yet many 
worthy people have actually supposed that, and 
nothing else, to be the thesis of Dumas’ play! They 
have even remonstrated with Dumas for “shirking 
his thesis” in bringing off his heroine with her 
honour unscathed! The art of misunderstanding 
plays is one assiduously practised, but one seldom 
finds it carried to such a pitch of perfection. If 
Francillon were actually to carry out her threat, it 
is clear (to all, at any rate, save the practitioners of 
the art I have spoken of) that serious drama would, 
as the doctors say, be “indicated.” There would 
have to be a lover, the “ villain” of the play; there 
would have to be an assassination or a duel. Prob- 
ably Francillon would have to die—of the rapid con- 
sumption familiar in fifth acts. Tragic expiation of 
some sort there must be. That might or might not 
be an interesting play; it would all depend upon the 
playwright who wrote it. What is certain is, that 
Dumas has written not that play but another. At 
the outset he is careful to make the character of his 
heroine plain to us, so that we may form our own 
opinion as to the value of her threat. She is proud, 
of fastidious delicacy, reverencing the sanctity of 
marriage, a devoted mother—so devoted that she has 
nursed her child herself, in accordance with the 
advice given by Rousseau to French matrons and so 
seldom adopted by them. Suspecting her husband's 
fidelity, she follows him to the Bal de I'Opéra, where 
her worst suspicions are confirmed. Thereupon 
she accepts an invitation to supper from the first 
man she meets—and next morning declares 
to her husband that she has repaid him in 
kind. Her husband is incredulous, her friends 
are incredulous, but she adheres so firmly to 
her statement that at last they begin to doubt. 
Francillon’s character notwithstanding, there must 
of course be a doubt. It is in the last degree 


improbable that such a woman would have done 
what she declares she has done; it is not, given 
certain conditions of nervous breakdown under 
frenzied despair, absolutely impossible. It is the 
doubt which makes the play. All our sympathies 








—_— 


are enlisted on Francillon’s behalf; we all keenly 
desire that Francillon’s innocence shall be proved in 
spite of herself. It is just there that Dumas shows 
himself a dramatist. He has a certain end to offer 
us, and he has the skill to make us eagerly long 
for that end and no other. Our doubt is at last 
resolved by a friendly ruse. An accident has 
brought Francillon’s mysterious supper-companion 
to her husband’s house. He proves to be an 
inoffensive youth, a notary’s clerk, rather proud 
of his adventure with an unknown “great lady,” 
but enough of a gentleman to refuse to go into the 
details of that adventure with the people who try to 
“pump” him. When he has taken his departure, 
they tell Francillon that he has let them understand 
that she did, as she says, sacrifice her honour, 
Thereupon she cries : “Il en a menti!” and the play 
is at an end. 

The part of Franciilon has been played in London 
by two actresses of the first rank: Mdlle. Bartet (who 
“ created” it at the Francais just ten years ago) and 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. They played it very 
differently, because their temperaments are very 
different. Mdlle. Bartet was “classical,” dignified, 
statuesque, a Francillon of cool, inflexible will. 
Mme. Bernhardt was “ flamboyant,” febrile, restless, 
a Francillon of whim and “ nerves.” But neither of 
them forgot—no actress who plays Francillon can be 
allowed to forget—that, whatever the reading of the 
part in this or that detail, it must always contain 
two things :— 

(1) Francillon must be presented as the last 

woman likely to carry out her threat, and as 
a woman who engages all our sympathies ; yet 

(2) She must leave room for the off-chance that 

she has carried out her threat. 

Mrs. Potter, who has been playing the part 
(Englished, of course) in Australia, and has now 
brought it to the Duke of York’s Theatre, has 
achieved the remarkable feat of presenting a Fran- 
cillon with these two essential things left out! She 
gives us a mincing, affected minx, without a shred 
of dignity or any sign by which Franciilon is to be 
distinguished from the very type of woman for 
whom she was deserted by her husband. She talks 
of her maternal instincts, but we only notice the 
audacity of her décolletage. Sometimes she might be 
Mrs. Pinchwife. At others, she might be Mrs. Raw- 
don Crawley. But she is never Francillon. Sucha 
woman might well have done what Francillondeclared 
she would do—and we feel that we do not very much 
care whether she has or not. On the other hand, she 
goes out of her way to tell us, prematurely, she has no?, 
by the expressive nods and winks in whichsheindulges 
behind her husband's back—as who shouldsay, “ Please 
understand that I’m having a game with him all the 
time.” Mrs. Potter has a certain piquancy and clever- 
ness of a sort—but it is evidently not the sort for 
this heroine of Dumas. Mr. Bellew plays the hus- 
band with considerable tact, and Miss Grace Noble, 
Mr. Arthur Elwood, and Mr. Charles Thursby fill 
minor parts with credit. A. B.W. 








THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE—AND CO. 





HE official visit of the King and Queen of 

Roumania to the Emperor Francis Joseph in 
his capacity of King of Hungary this week has in 
all probability marked a new epoch in the Eastern 
Question. For some years past it has been evident 
that in the event of any disturbance in South- 
Eastern Europe the assistance of the young 
Roumanian kingdom would be of considerable 
value to Austria-Hungary. Equal in population 
to Bulgaria and Servia put together, Roumania 
possesses geographical and military advantages such 
as no other Balkan State can show. Sir Charles 
Dilke once pointed out that, owing to her position 
across the path of Russia, her command of the 
Lower Danube, and her well-disciplined army, sh¢é 
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could render more prompt and, therefore, more use- 
fal aid to the Dual Monarchy than even a great 
power like our own country. It was clear after 
the famous attack upon the Grivica redoubt at the 
siege of Plevna that the Russians would have fared 
yery badly but for their Roumanian allies, and the 
army of soldierly King Carol won the admiration 
of so severe a military critic as the Austrian 
Emperor, when he visited Bucharest for the first 
time a year ago. But until lately there have always 
been Obstacles in the way of an alliance between 
Roumania and Austria-Hungary. Like all the other 
Balkan States, the kingdom which has been formed 
out of the Danubian principalities has a dis- 
tinguished, but for its neighbours very embarrassing, 
history, which its statesmen are apt to remember 
at awkward moments. Just as a small party in 
Italy demands that Italia irredenta which is still 
beneath the sway of Austria in the Southern Tyrol 
and at Trieste,so a larger party in Roumania is 
not inclined to forget those Roumanian brothers 
who still live under the rule of Hungary in 
Transylvania and the Banat of Temesvar, and 
were for a few brief years, three centuries 
ago, united with their fellows in what is now 
Roumania, under the sceptre of the Wallachian 
prince, Michael the Brave. King Carol, who 
naturally has German sympathies and has long 
wished to become a partner in the Triple Alliance, 
was till lately prevented by this popular dream of 
a “big Roumania” from following his favourite 
impulse and adding his name as the “Co.” to the 
firm of Hohenzollern, Hapsburg, and Savoy. Neither 
M. Lasear Catargi, the Conservative chief, nor M. 
Peter Carp, the dissentient Conservative or 
“Junimist,” leader, was prepared to support the 
King in this new departure. But in M. Demeter 
Stourdza, the Liberal Prime Minister, who returned 
to office after a brief interval last April, the 
sovereign has found a man who is ready to fall in 
with his plans. True, M. Stourdza a year before had 
proclaimed himself so strong an Irredentist, so 
conscious of Roumania’s historic rights to her lost 
possessions in Hungary, that Count Goluchowski, 
the present Minister for Foreign Affairs at Vienna, 
and at that time the representative of the Dual Mon- 
archy at Bucharest, broke off all relations with him. 
But M. Stourdza has since recanted, and is willing to 
give the King a free hand in foreign affairs. 

The fact is that the Roumanians have found the 
germs of what may one day be their “ big Roumania” 
elsewhere. Until a few years ago no one, except a 
few learned ethnologists, paid the least heed to the 
Roumanians of Macedonia, locally known as the 
Koutzo-Wallachs, or “lame” Wallachs, to the 
Greeks. But during the late war and the discussions 
upon the peace preliminaries these once despised 
Koutzo-Wallachs played a considerable part, and 
their existence explains what has sometimes seemed 
a riddle—the political friendship of Roumania for 
the Turk, her old enemy of 1877. For, under the 
extremely able leadership of Apostolo Margariti, 
whose very name is detested by the Macedonian 
Greeks, these poor shepherds of Macedonia have 
been separated from the Greek propaganda, to 
which they formerly belonged, and banded into 
& separate organisation, which derives its funds 
from Roumania. Last year King Carol publicly 
declared that he could not remain indifferent to the 
fate of the Roumanians of Turkey, and five weeks 
ago he received a positive assurance from the Sultan 
that a separate Roumanian Exarchate entirely in- 
dependent of the (Ecumenical Patriarch should be 
founded in Macedonia. For some months previous 
the Roumanian Government had petitioned for this, 
and the Greeks had strenuously opposed it. The 
Porte, as usual, temporised, but the defeat of the 
Greeks in the late war and the strongly Turcophil 
policy of Roumania during that crisis have turned 
the scale in favour of the Roumanian claims. 
Austria-Hungary has the strongest of all interests 
for backing the Roumanians of Macedonia. In the 








first place, they divert the attention of the Bucharest 
Irredentists from the Dual Monarchy to Turkey, 
and in the second they serve to weaken the Greek 
movement in that precise portion of the Ottoman 
Empire which, since the days of Count Beust, 
Austrian statesmen have regarded as an inevitable 
stage on the road to Salonica and the A%gean. 
The Roumanians of Macedonia, on their part, have 
the best of reasons for supporting the Turk, not that 
they love him for his own sake but for a much more 
subtle cause. They see that their propaganda, which 
is still insignificant compared with those of the 
Bulgarians, the Greeks, and the Serbs, requires time 
to grow into a formidable competitor of those rival 
nationalities. If Turkey were dismembered at once, 
they know that they would have no chance of a 
share of the spoil. But they believe that if the 
inevitable day of reckoning be postponed for a genera- 
tion or even longer, they will be strong enough to 
compete successfully against all rivals, and that 
Macedonia, that great prize, will be theirs. Hence 
we hear of Koutzo-Wallachs aiding the Turkish army 
with mules and fodder, and petitioning the Powers 
to exclude their frontier villages from the Hellenic 
kingdom. Hence the Sultan showers decorations on 
the Roumanian representative at Constantinople, 
and there has even been talk of a visit from King 
Carol, as well as Prince Ferdinand, at Yildiz. 

Much as we may regret this Roumanian support 
of the Turk, based, of course, on purely political 
interests, we must recognise, as the Emperor Francis 
Joseph has frankly recognised, the fact that Rou- 
mania carries great weight with her in the East. No 
one who travels much in the Balkan Peninsula can 
help being struck with the great material progress 
made by these descendants of Trajan’s Dacian 
colonists. If one wishes for good steamers, fast 
trains, and the luxuries of Western civilisation, one 
will find them in Roumania alone of all the young 
States carved out of the Turkish Empire. Possibly 
the Roumanians may not possess the more solid and 
homely qualities of their Bulgarian neighbours ; but 
they are far more advanced in the graces of civilisa- 
tion. Their political system, with its six parties and 
its sixfold lack of definite principles, is not ideal ; 
but what Eastern parliament is? Still, a nation 
must possess very marked and decisive characteristics 
to have preserved for all these centuries, in spite of 
one barbarian invasion after another, the language 
and tastes of Latin civilisation to such a considerable 
extent. Compared with Greece, Roumania has done 
very well, and not the least cause of her success has 
been the general respect which her King has obtained 
from his adopted people. There have been moments 
when King Carol, like King George of Greece, has 
meditated abdication. But he has always thought 
better of it, and his hold upon the country is now 
firmer than ever. No one could have imagined at 
one time that he could have effected this under- 
standing with his Hungarian neighbours, whose 
treatment of the Roumanians of Transylvania has 
been at times anything but tactful, and who, as 
recently as last year, actually wished to commit the 
incredible folly of carrying the old Wallachian and 
Moldavian flags in the procession of Hungarian 
emblems at the Buda-Pesth Exhibition. The King’s 
perseverance has succeeded, and the Triple Alliance 
has gained a useful accessory, it may be, an ally. 

W. MILLER. 








UNICA SPES. 





HOU art my hope, through all desires found 
vain, 
Fulfilled or unfulfilled, that mock my heart. 
I winnow through my hands love’s hoarded 
grain— 
The pure gold thou dost bring falls there apart, 
The chaff I scatter to the sundering wind 
Is nought but what in mine own soul I find. 
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Thou art my faith: when stumbling in the shade, 
Begirt by shapes of doubt, in dire dismay, 
Between the hedgerows where the flowers fade 
I see the shrouded stars gleam far away ; 
I faint with fear—lo! thy great love gives stay, 
Lending my night the sunshine of thy day. 


Lity THICKNESSE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





“ WHAT MAISIE KNEW.” 


.{OME romances, we are constantly told, deal 
b)) mainly with incident, others with character. 
This rough and familiar division is of no use to us in 
considering Mr. Henry James, who for some years 
now has been mainly occupied with neither. To be 
sure, you will find character in his later works— 
character most skilfully elaborated and elucidated. 
You will find incident, too. For, as Mr. James once 
demanded, “ What is character but the determina- 
tion of incident? What is incident but the illus- 
tration of character? ... It is an incident for a 
woman to stand up with her hand resting on a table 
and look on you in a certain way ; or, if it be not an 
incident, I think it will be hard to say what it is.” 
Nay—I am thinking for the moment of the culmin- 
ating scene in “ The Aspern Papers”—you will find 
tremendous incident. And if you cannot quite say 
where the incident ends and the character begins, 
your uncertainty is tribute itself to Mr. James's 
fidelity to life, since in real life, as he has taken 
the trouble to point out, these internecine divisions 
do not exist, but character and incident melt into 
one another at every breath. 


I hope it will not be considered quite fatuous if, 
after rejecting this distinction, I proceed at once to 
raise another, and say that, in his later developments, 
Mr. James seems to occupy himself less with character 
than with behaviour, Again, except as a critical 
device, the distinction is unsound ; for in real life, as 
you will at once remind me, character determines 
behaviour and behaviour illustrates character, and 
the two, when divided at all, are divided by the 
nicest shades. Still you may find some meaning at 
the base of the assertion, that nowadays Mr. James's 
favourite device is to imagine a social problem, or 
atropia, the solution of which depends rather on the 
manner in which his personages handle it than on 
what manner of people they are. His plots, if you 
will, may be described as elaborate “‘ Hard Cases "— 
more elaborate than those upon which the editor 
of “Vanity Fair” exercises the social talents of his 
readers from week to week, yet demanding very 
similar gifts for their successful solution—taste, 
readiness, wit, social deftness, the _ sensitive- 
ness of good breeding. That in the course of 
solution these problems are calculated to elicit 
and elucidate “character,” and often most subtly, 
I do not wish to be accused of denying. But 
throughout they give the impression that the prob- 
lem after all is the thing, not only in the author's 
mind but in the minds of his puppets, who insensibly 
refine themselves, under the obsession of the problem, 
into their intelligence, consciously wrestling with it 
on different “standpoints.” “Consciously,” I say, 
for this seems to be precisely the mischief. The 
author may start them as instruments of fate or un- 
witting exponents of their own characters; but as 
he proceeds he lets them into the secret, he infects 
them with his own sense of their difficulties, his own 
disquietude concerning the solution. They begin, as 
it were, to grasp that they are assisting at the com- 
position of a novel, and even to take a hand in it. In 
short they begin as Mr. A, Mrs. B, and Miss C, and 
gradually resolve themselves into so many Henry 
Jameses. 


If ever novelist in this world hit on a subject 
“ made to his hand” for the illustration of character, 





—_ 


Mr. James hit on one in Maisie Farange. Maisie j 

the daughter of divorced parents: an unpleasing 
couple, in all externals brilliantly depicted, ehene 
squabbles in the divorce court, in so far as the 

concern the assignment of the child, result in a oar 
promise worthy of the judgment-seat of Solomon 
Maisie was “ divided in two and the portions tossed 
impartially to the disputants.” The parents were 
to take her alternately for six months at a time: 
and as each made it a point of honour to annoy the 
other through the child, you perceive at once that 
the situation is full of possibilities. A distant ang 
benevolent relative of Mrs. Farange did, indeed 
offer to relieve her of her share in the arrangement, 
and take over Maisie for six months of the year, 
“Tt would be more of a change,” she explained, 
“ More of a change?” cried Mrs. Farange— 


“ Won't it be enough of a change for her to come from that 
low brute to the person in the world who detests him most ?” 

“No; because you detest him so much that you'll always 
talk to her about him. You'll keep him before her by perpetually 
abusing him.” 

Mrs. Farange stared. “ Pray, then, am I to do nothing to 
counteract his villainous abuse of me ?”’ 


So Maisie was abandoned to her fate. ‘‘ What was 
clear to any spectator was that the only link binding 
her to either parent was this lamentable fact of her 
being a ready vessel for bitterness, a deep little 
porcelain cup in which biting acids could be mixed. 
They had wanted her not for any good they could 
do her, but for the harm they could, with her 
unconscious aid, do each other.” A figure more 
pathetic than this poor little shuttlecock between 
two hatreds can scarcely be imagined; and Mr. 
James’s handling of the situation—his indication of 
the shadows and half-lights through which the child 
passed into consciousness of her small, sad mission— 
can only be called masterly. But by-and-by the 
problem becomes more involved—even hideously 
involved. Maisie’s parents marry again. Her father 
weds one of her governesses; her mother a good- 
hearted but weak-minded youth whom we know 
merely as Sir Claude. To cap all, Sir Claude 
becomes enamoured of the second Mrs. Farange, 
the ex-governess. I can only describe the state of 
affairs now by a simile. Imagine a complication of 
strings tied in running knots, and at the end 
of each string a person who wants to pull but 
cannot without setting all the nooses in motion 
and knotting them fast round Maisie, who, from an 
object for whose possession her elders contended, has 
now become one from whom half of them would fain 
be released. A more ingenious tangle could not have 
been devised; but the very ingenuity of it, to my 
thinking, interferes with the easy and convincing 
development of Maisie’s nature which is the triumph 
of Mr. James’s earlier chapters. He has some illu- 
minating similes for the condition of the poor 
child’s mind in those twilit phases of her experience. 
She sees life as a long corridor lined with closed 
doors, at no one of which must she knock ; she sees it 
as a game of puss-in-the-corner in which all her 
parents and guardians, natural and acquired, are 
restlessly rushing to and fro and changing places; 
she sees it again as a game of football of which she is 
at once the spectator and the passive, tormented 
ball. But before we reach page 100 Mr. James 
begins to relinquish his zest in Maisie as a human 
study for his zest in the intricacies of the game, and 
by consequence Maisie too begins to drop her 
humanity and evaporate into pure intelligence, as 
she plays up to the new combinations on the board. 
Thenceforward her name is not Maisie, but Miss 
Henrietta James. 


“Tf it had become now, for that matter, a question of sides, 
there was at least a certain amount of evidence as to where they 
all were. Maisie, of course, in such a delicate position, was on 
nobody’s; but Sir Claude had all the air of being on hers. If 
therefore Mrs. Wix was on Sir Claude’s, her ladyship on Mr. 
Perriam’s, and Mr. Perriam presumably on her ladyship’s, this 
left only Mrs. Beale and Mr. Farange to account for. Mrs. 
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Beale clearly was, like Sir Claude, on Maisie’s, and papa, it was 
to be supposed, on Mrs. Beale’s. Here indeed was a slight 
ambiguity, as papa’s being on Mrs. Beale’s didn’t somehow seem 
to place him quite on his daughter’s.” 


When the problem of a novel begins to be looked at 
in this way by one of the characters in the story, 
that character stands perilously near to merging 
itself and its interests in the author’s own cleverness 
and the interests of that cleverness. And that this 
happens to Maisie is not more certain than that it 
happens to her instructress, Mrs. Wix, who starts as 
an exceedingly lifelike person and promises to be a 
triumph of amiable humour, but ends as a mouth- 
piece of muddled but virtuous casuistry. Indeed, 
the whole splendid possibilities of the original situa- 
tion seem, under the baneful compulsion of this too- 
ingenious plot, to be fined down into an academical 
discussion between Maisie and Mrs. Wix as to the 
amount of “moral sense” which Maisie possesses. 
In other words, the problem is set for human 
tragedy, and is worked out—in so far as it is worked 
out—as a clever game. 


The result then, in the judgment of one sincere 
admirer of Mr. James’s work, is a great novel marred 
by sophistication in the treatment. But that it is 
in conception a great novel surely no competent 
judge will be found to deny; and its intricacy of 
motive—if this be a fault, as many, and perhaps 
most, will maintain—springs from the restless con- 











scientiousness of a great artist. A.T.Q.C. 
REVIEWS. 
THE WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE 
MANUSCRIPTS IN THE POSSESSION OF Mr. T. Norton 
LonGMAN. With Three Facsimile Reproductions. Edited 
by Mr. Hale White. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


HE Centenary of the Lyrical Ballads, which we 
have long foreseen to be inevitable in 1898, will 

be stimulated by this beautiful book. The little 
Quantock Stowey, in its isolation from railways and 
stage-coaches hardly changed since the two poets 
knew it, will be suffused with Parnassian ardours. 
Beds at the two hotels will rise, as they rose at 
Pumpernickel when the Royal Transparencies were 
wedded, to half a crown a night. Professor Knight 
will be there, and Mr. Ernest Coleridge, and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, to lionise the holy places. The 
lime-tree bower and the apple tree crooked earth- 
ward are gone from Coleridge’s garden, the mulberry 
and “four huge elms” and summer-house from Tom 
Poole’s yard; but the long street is there, its “ dear 
gutter” still rippling down its midst; and the 
Coleridge Cottage, preserved by Mr. Gresswell’s 
zealous care, shows unchanged the rooms into which 
the pair, with infant Hartley and Charles Lloyd, 
somehow contrived to pack themselves. The 
pilgrims will trace the farmhouse where “ Kubla 
Khan” was dreamed, walk the road on which 
the “ Ancient Mariner” was conceived, lie medi- 
tative in the little dell among the hills which 
inspired “Fears in Solitude,” stroll on to the 
Alfoxden mansion to survey the room whence 
Dorothy and her brother looked as we may look 
to-day upon the great dome-shaped wood with its 
undergrowth of tallest hollies. They will descend to 
the Poet’s Glen, pause at the spot outside the gates 
where Simon Lee essayed to chop the log, and at 
the village street in which the Holford peasant shed 
tears over the “ Last of the Flock”; will scale the 
green hill top above the house, where, under a tree 
now fallen but represented in Sir George Beaumont’s 
painting, lay the baby’s grave recorded in the weird 
poem of the “Thorn.” Nor will Somersetshire ex- 
haust the cult; its echoes will roll to far-off West- 








moreland, stirring Mr. Stopford Brooke and Canon 
Rawnsley to remember that with the dawn of the 
new century came the second Lyrical Ballad venture, 
not less deserving a commemoration; and the 
loveliest vale in England will draw enthusiasts 
northward to the little Town End Cottage, religiously 
ordered and maintained. On its garden terrace 
they will read from Arnold's pocket volume, or 
from their own cherished first editions, the 
“Oak and Broom, the “Robin and the Butterfly,” 
the “Celandine,” all composed under the orchard 
trees; on White Moss the “ Leech - Gatherer,” 
“ Michael” in Greenhead Ghyll, where the ruined 
sheepfold pile still lies; will track Joanna’s rock 
and Point Rash Judgment, haunt the Wishing Gate 
and Brother’s Grove and Easedale, walking by 
Grisedale Tarn to the spot in Gowbarrow where the 
daffodils danced beside the lake, musing long in the 
Churchyard among the mountains over the plain 
slate slab which sanctifies it. For the Words- 
worthians in English-speaking lands to-day are not 
more numerous merely, but more discriminating 
and cultured than at any former date. Culture 
implies discrimination; it means knowledge of an 
author or of a literature so complete as to put aside 
remorselessly the inferior in form and matter, to 
retain and feed upon the very best alone; and 
Wordsworth’s very best dates from Stowey and 
from Grasmere. After the publication of the 1807 
volume, coincident almost with his giving up Dove 
Cottage, his genius began to flag; his later work, 
with very few exceptions, falls below the high 
prophetic level. We discard as failures the “ White 
Doe” and “ Peter Bell,” prize the “ Waggoner” only 
as an itinerary, the “Prelude” only as an auto- 
biography, “ Laodamia” as a stately eccentricity, 
springing from his transient classical enthusiasm, 
not from his deepest truest self; we value the 
“Excursion” for its splendid fragments, while we 
reject the weary sermonising which embeds them ; 
but in the poems of his first decade, in “ Michael,” 
“ Lucy,” the “ Fountain,” the “ Yews of Borrowdale,” 
the “ Happy Warrior,” the “ Ode,” the unsurpassable 
“Lines at Tintern Abbey,” and in some score of the 
Sonnets, all typifying the golden prime of the pre- 
Rydal period, we find the visionary seer and the 
inspired teacher, from whose song, limpid, musical, 
profound, we take in as from a power of Nature the 
revelation which its notes transmit. 

We have all read Dorothy’s delightful Grasmere 
Diary in Professor Knight's first volume, and have 
wished that he had given us more. It takes us into 
the poetic laboratory. Some spoken insight from 
her lips kindles him; he goes off to compose in 
solitude, cannot eat nor sleep till the fit be past, 
leaving him weak as is a breaking wave. She lulls 
him to sleep with Shakespeare or the Faérie Queene ; 
next day he recites his poem and she writes it down. 
Through the latter half of 1800 her copying labours 
are severe, for the new Lyrical Ballads are passing 
through the press. She is helped by Coleridge, by 
Mary, sometimes by Sarah Hutchinson. Sheet after 
sheet is posted to Biggs & Cottle, the Bristol 
printers, till the task ends with Christmas-tide, and 
early in 1801, but with 1800 on the title-page, the 
volumes, full of errors, and with one serious omission 
which shows in confused pagination and along blank 
space, issue from Longman’s shop. And here comes 
in the preciousness of Mr. Norton Longman’s book, 
which Mr. White has admirably edited. It takes us 
to the other end, to Biggs & Cottle’s printing press, 
showing us the manuscripts as they arrive, and as, 
bound in four volumes, they repose to-day in Mr. 
Longman’s library. They are written on large foolscap 
sheets, transcribed by many hands, with corrections 
by Wordsworth or by Coleridge. Three facsimiles 
are given: one contains the close of “ Ellen Irwin” 
and the opening of the “ Brothers,” in Dorothy's 
hand, with a long letter from Wordsworth to Davy 
asking him to correct the proofs; the second and 
most valuable is Coleridge’s ‘“‘ Love,” in his own 
handwriting, with the fine omitted stanza; the third, 
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on a sheet of note-paper, in a delicate hand not 
identified, with notes in Wordsworth’s coarse, rough 
writing, is the opening of the “Ode.” Sixteen of 
these large sheets make up the printed volume; they 
follow the published order, with very few exceptions. 
One sheet, containing the “ Old Cumberland Beggar,” 
“Rural Architecture,” and part of the “ Poet’s 
Epitaph,” sent to the post by a faithless “ Thomas 
Ashburner,” never arrives, and begets correspondence 
and rewriting. Halfway through, “Christabel” is 
withdrawn, the preface altered to meet the change, 
and fresh poems by Wordsworth produced to take 
its place. To the title-page is appended a note 
by Coleridge, entreating that the motto may be 
accurately printed—that mysterious motto, which 
no one has been able to identify, and which was 
probably Coleridge’s own. With the table of con- 
tents and notes for Vol. I, two days before Christ- 
mas, Dorothy's labours cease ; while an undated letter 
from Coleridge sends “Love” to be substituted in 
Vol. I. for “ The Convict,” and contains no fewer than 
seventy-one emendations of the “ Ancient Mariner.” 
Not a few stanzas are struck out, one is newly 
inserted ; in the description of the sounds made by 
the dead men the “ Lavrock” becomes the “ Sky- 
lark,’ and some awkward verses towards the end 
are effectively recast. 

These letters form the first volume of Mr. 
Longman’s treasure; the next two are the copy 
for the printer of the 1802 edition. It contains 
the printed pages of 1800, with unimportant altera- 
tions and additions, chiefly by Dorothy’s pen; and 
adds an Appendix to the old Preface, of which two 
interesting passages are cancelled before printing. 
The fourth volume has the MS. of the “ Poems in 
Two Volumes” published in 1807, the bulk of the 
handwriting being Sarah Hutchinson’s. Of these the 
most noticeable are the “ Happy Warrior,” the 
“Celandine,” “ Rob Roy,” the “Ode to Duty,” the 
“ Daffodils” ; it contains forty-six Sonnets, including 
“ Westminster Bridge,’ “ Milton,’ “ The world is too 
much with us,” and ends with the famous “Ode.” 
Parts of the “Ode to Duty” are much altered in 
passing through the press; a poem called “ The 
Tinker” is inserted, but very properly struck out, 
as are some curious lines on tourists reading as 
they journey through the Lakes—a bad habit not 
yet obsolete. Beautiful and sumptuous in all 
respects, the thin quarto carries with it one draw- 
back—in order to its full enjoyment one must 
have at hand, for incessant reference and com- 
parison, the 1800 edition of the Ballads; while a 
copy of the 1807 Poems, though not so absolutely 
essential, is only less desirable. We are so fortunate 
ourselves as to possess the first of these, but both 
are very rare. The “Contents” of both, as well as 
of the 1798 ballads, are given in Bishop Words- 
worth’s “Memoirs,” and we have found them of 
great service. If Mr. White would append them to 
a future edition of his book, the careful perusal 
which it well deserves would be more feasible and 
fruitful. Will he at the same time enlighten us 
by a note upon the beautifully transcribed opening 
stanzas of the “ Ode”? 


A BELATED BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
Tue New Arrica: A JouRNEY UP THE CHOBE AND Down 
THE OKOVANGA Rivers. A Record of Exploration and 


Sport. By Aurel Schulz, M.D., and Auguste Hammer, 
C.E. London: William Heinemann. 


No one can accuse Dr. Schulz of overmuch haste in 
publishing the narrative of his travels. It is thirteen 
years ago since he and Mr. Hammer, for reasons 
which are purposely left unexplained, set out to 
explore the course of the Chobe river, intending to 
follow that river to its source and then cross over to 
the West Coast. This programme was not carried 
out in its entirety. Dr. Schulz and his companion 
succeeded in exploring a considerable section of the 


Chobe river, but, instead of following it to its source, ; 





—————— 


they crossed the intervening stretch of country 
between the Chobe and the Okovanga and followed 
down the latter river to Lake Ngami, whence they 
made their way back through the Kalahari desert to 
Shoshong, the then capital of the well-known Khama, 
king or ruling chief of the Mongwatos. Much of the 
country through which they passed had never before 
been visited by white men, and to this day there are 
portions of this route which have not been revisited 
by any European. The increased interest manifested 
of late in South and South Central African affairs 
has induced Dr. Schulz to put on record the results 
of their journey, “in the hope that some of the data 
may be of service to those who are now devoting 
themselves to the opening up of South Africa.” 

It is better late than never. But it is difficult 
to understand why Dr. Schulz, with such an inter. 
esting story to tell, should have delayed so long in 
the telling of it. The delay, has, however, in no 
way impaired either the vividness of the narrative 
or the interest of the story. Indeed, few among the 
many books of African travel which have seen the 
light in the last decade leave a livelier impression 
of the realities of African travel, or give a more 
graphic picture of the nativesandthecountry. Born 
in Natal and educated in Europe, Dr. Schulz was 
admirably equipped in many ways for the work of 
exploration, and he appears to have been singularly 
fortunate in his companion. They travelled with a 
comparatively small caravan, a circumstance which 
Dr. Schulz deplores more than once, since it placed 
them, much more than was pleasant, in the power 
of some of the smaller chiefs through whose country 
they passed. But the reader, who has no hope or 
no intention of putting himself within the clutches 
of an African chief, big or little, may be forgiven 
if he finds compensation for the smallness of Dr. 
Schulz’s caravan in the entertainment he derives 
from the straits in which this circumstance landed 
the explorers, since they always succeeded in extricat- 
ing themselves with the loss of nothing but a pro- 
portion of their goods and, up to a certain point, of 
their tempers. The hostility of the natives more 
than once placed the expedition in a very disagree- 
able position; but by a mixture of tact, audacity, 
and good luck the explorers managed to avoid inci- 
dents of the kind which have made certain well- 
known narratives of travel anything but pleasant 
reading in Europe. 

Much of the country through which they passed 
consisted either of sandy wastes devoid of water or 
of reedy swamps intersected by streams of varying 
depth, through which they had to splash their way 
as best they could. But on the banks of the 
Okovanga, or Cubango, they entered a region for 
which Dr. Schulz anticipates a great future when 
South Central Africa is opened up by the white 
races. 

“ Judging,” he says, “from the native cotton growing wild 
on the banks, and the quantities of cornfields we passed, the 
country would support many thousands of Europeans, in absolute 
independence and even wealth, who at present strive so hardly to 
keep body and soul together in the trying winter seasons of 
Northern Europe. Here is no severe winter, and no starvation 
with its consequent illnesses, but here is a soil which, if properly 
tilled, will yield crops in an abundance that would amaze the 


ordinary European, <A good cattle country also, with no tsetse 
fly, forests of trees capable of being turned to all uses necessary 
for civilised life, with a charming climate, slightly warm at the 


start for new arrivals, but dry and healthy; and lastly, most 
important of all, with a navigable waterway for large craft 
extending from the Makari Kari lake vii Lake Ngami up the 
Cubango to Indala’s,and even into the Chobe at certain seasons of 
the year—during May, June and July—throngh the channel we 
discovered connecting the two rivers, and so on down to the 
Zambesi, whose waters are also navigable for a great distance, 
totalling an open watercourse over one thousand miles in 
extent.” 


How far the future may justify this glowing 
description the future must be left to tell, but it is 
beyond question that Dr. Schulz and Mr. Hammer 
have very materially added to our knowledge of the 
geography of an interesting and little known region. 

But, perhaps, of even greater interest than bis 
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description of the country are the sketches which 
Dr. Schulz gives us of the people who inhabit it. 
Himself a trained scientific observer, he lost no 
opportunity of acquainting himself with the recent 
history and present position of the tribes through 
whose country he passed. At Indala’s, where he 
struck the Okovanga, he first came in contact with 
some of the Batowaanas of Lake Ngami, an off- 
shoot of the Bechuana tribe ruled over by Khama. 
The year before (1883) was the year of the great 
Matabele raid to Lake Ngami, when some of Loben- 
gula’s most renowned impis had been compelled 
to retire discomfited by King Moremi and his people. 
The story of this raid is told by Dr. Schulz, with 
great spirit, as he heard it from the lips of the men 
who had taken part in the fight. But the fear of 
the dreaded Matabele came near to being the 
undoing of Dr. Schulz and his whole caravan. He 
was suspected of being a Matabele spy, and he and 
all his men were arraigned before the king and his 
principal chiefs. For several anxious hours the fate 
of the explorers hung in the balance; but their 
innocence was at length demonstrated, and the 
account of the trial and the subsequent behaviour 
of the king is both interesting and instructive. If 
space permitted, it would be easy to show by 
extracts on how many problems of native life and 
character Dr. Schulz has succeeded in throwing 
some fresh light. Incidentally he deals with the 
relations between the white and the black races, 
and two of the stories which he tells serve to 
make it clear why the Boer is held in such fear 
and hatred by the natives. The story of Van Zyl 
the elder is balanced by the terrible story of the 
younger hunter of that name; but what is to be 
said of the following incident of the Boer trek of 
1879 from the Transvaal into Portuguese territory 
and Damaraland? “It appears,” says Dr. Schulz, 
“that while the trek was proceeding to its 
destination, some hundred miles south-west of 
Indala, a chief living in that neighbourhood 
molested a Boer hunter whom he found shooting 
alone. Five of the Boers, well mounted and 
armed, paid this individual a visit to settle accounts 
for the transgression, and the country being fairly 
open, they had such an innings with their long 
Martini-Henry rifles at these natives that they 
left the tribe over one hundred men short in the 
number of their mess, besides knocking the fear of 
Hades into the remainder, who at last fled like game 
over the country, followed by their relentless pur- 
suers, till darkness put a stop to the proceedings. 
Whenever the natives rallied and made an attack 
on these five men, they calmly fired at the advancing 
blacks until they came close enough to make things 
uncomfortable, and then, mounting their horses, 
retired about eight hundred yards, when they again 
dismounted and poured in a fire on the advancing 
enemy so destructive that these bolted, to be followed 
up in their turn by the Boers, who relentlessly 
pegged away at them all day, marking the time to 
suit their own convenience with such cool accuracy 
that the natives, bewildered, perplexed, panic- 
stricken, and shot without being able to get at 
their avenging assailers, were at last exhausted, 
and fairly sat down to it.’ Such is the story as 
told by Dr. Schulz, and it is best, perhaps, left 
without comment. — 

We have left no space to speak of the book as 
a chronicle of sport, and it must be enough to say 
that it abounds in adventures with lions and lesser 
beasts of prey—sufficient to satisfy even the most 
ardent of sportsmen. Perhaps the least satisfactory 
feature of the book is its title. Why “The New 
Africa”? For, after all, Dr. Schulz’s book is but 
one among many which tell of different parts of 
unexplored Africa, though, as we have said, it is one 
of the best. It would, however, have been better 
still if, in addition to the sketch route map, there 
had been a map showing the relation of the newly 
explored country to the better known parts of the 
continent. 








A GREAT QUEEN. 

ISABELLA THE CATHOLIC, QUEEN oF Spain: Her LIFE 
AND Reren, 1451-1504. By Baron de Nervo. Translated 
—e— Temple-West. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 

THE volume before us is an attempt to do justice to 

a character which, though fully treated by great 

writers, has never perhaps been adequately treated 

by itself, and to demonstrate how large a share of 
the early greatness of the Spanish monarchy was due 
to Queen Isabella alone. The method followed is to 
give a fluent sketch of the great Queen’s history, 
without references to authorities or detailed discussion 
of any difficult points: a method popular with many 
French writers, but rather suggestive of super- 
ficiality to readers trained in an English critical 
school. Whether Colonel Temple-West’s translation 
was really needed to make us understand Isabella’s 
story is a question open to debate; but there is no 
doubt of the high purpose and ability which distin- 
guished his heroine all through her life, and which 
entitle her to rank in history with the most famous 
women who ever wore a crown. To those who know 
Mr. Prescott’s work, the book will tell little that is 
new. To those who have followed in detail the story 
of the building up of the vast Spanish power, which 
under Isabella’s grandson and great-grandson over- 
shadowed the world, the present volume will seem 
to do injustice to the many fine qualities which 
Ferdinand possessed. To those who are sensitive to 
the differences of style and idiom between French 
and English, these pages will offer a good many 
causes of complaint. They contain awkward expres- 
sions and clumsy infelicities of style which, had the 
book not been a translation, would probably not have 
occurred. The truth is that no translation from the 

French will ever be worth reading until translators 

make up their mind that verbal literalness is wholly in- 

compatible with the production of good English prose. 
Few careers exhibit more consistently than 

Isabella’s the union of goodness and ability, and 

their success, even in the age of Macchiavelli, in the 

governing of men. A certain modest dignity and 
uprightness surrounded the Princess from her birth. 

The many difficulties which she had to face— 

the Moorish wars, the reorganisation of Castile (a 

subject very well treated in this book), the encrcach- 

ments of the Papacy and priesthood—only served to 
illustrate her manysided genius, her high spirit, and 
capacity for rule. Her choice of servants—Gonsalvo, 

Ximenes, Columbus—reflected the greatest honour on 

her judgment. Her zeal in war went hand in hand 

with a tenderness which alleviated the sufferings of 
the wounded. On one point especially M. de Nervo 
labours to acquit the Queen, on the charge of bigotry 
shown in her dealings with heretics and Jews. But 
when one studies the methods of Isabella’s govern- 
ment in regard to unbelievers and in regard to the 

Inquisition, it is very difficult to believe that a 

Queen who in all other points showed herself so 

active and determined, can be held so entirely 

blameless in these matters as M. de Nervo would 
have us suppose. We still think it more than 
probable that a certain religious narrowness was 

Isabella’s weakest point. In the way of criticism 

we would only notice two other small details. As 

both Gonsalvo and Ximenes died several years after 

Isabella, it seems hardly relevant to give details of 

their deaths. And we think the unfortunate Joanna 

might have been spared the indignity of being 
described as Princess Jane. 





THE MUSE OF THE PAVEMENT. 
Musa Pepestris. Collected by John S. Farmer. Privately 
printed. 
Mr. Farmer’s Muse is not the Prose Muse of the 
Satires of Horace. She is the tramping jade who is 
the companion of thieves, highwaymen, and all the 
jolly fraternity of rogues and vagabonds. She is 
good at sneaking linen from a hedge, and she is apt 
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to betray at a pinch her partner in crime. She 
whispered in the ear of Francois Villon, and she has 
won the suffrages since then of many an honest man 
of adventurous blood. Her vocabulary is rich and 
racy; it is as Romany compared with the Queen’s 
English. Elizabethans knew and loved it, and it 
exercises in our own day its fascination over that 
modern lover of the full-blooded and the adven- 
turous in literature, Mr. W. E. Henley. Mr. Farmer 
has made an admirable collection, full of interest 
alike to the student of men and the student of 
letters. He has, perhaps, been too inclusive in his 
latter end, and many will find the presence of Mr. 
Chevalier and Mr. G. R. Sims incongruous in this 
rogues’ gallery. It is not, it need hardly be said, a 
book for the drawing.room table. Messieurs of the 
Tramping Muse lived robustiously, and died with an 
often involuntary kicking of the heels, and their 
muse mirrors too faithfully their unregenerate 
ways. Still, but for Mr. Farmer's notes the things 
might pass in their unknown tongue. It is curious 
enough that some of the naughtiest words should 
have obtained an innocent currency in the latter- 
day colloquialism of the people. In Ireland, for 
example, to call a young woman “a doxy” is no 
more than equivalent to a half-affectionate “ wench” 
or “ hussy”; while “ rum-maunder,” to feign mad- 
ness, has been conveyed into Irish colloquial speech as 
* ramaush ”—i.c. to talk nonsense. Again, we find our 
expressive “stravage,” to roam, to be but thieves’ 
slang. The wittiest, as perhaps the most intelligible, 
of Mr. Farmer's gatherings is the Irish “ The Night 
Before Larry was Stretched,” of which the author- 
ship is so variously claimed. He might have added 
“ The Kilmainham Minit,” and “ Lord Altham’s Bull,” 
if he had known of them. The one thing to which 
one takes exception in this collection is that there 
are few songs which really emanate from the tramp- 
ing men. They are nearly all the interpretation by 
literary men of the rogue’s mood in the rogue’s 
language. Yet a life so variously coloured ought 
to have produced more than one Francois Villon. 
Maginn’s translations from Vidocq, Mr. Henley’s 
from Villon, have a truth and a life which we miss 
in the songs from “Captain Macheath,” “ Sixteen- 
String Jack,” and the other dramas of a day when 
the Gentlemen of the Road were popular heroes. 
Dekker, Middleton, Fletcher, were perhaps sufficiently 
at home in the tavern, and among the jolly beggars, 
to render the mood exactly as they found it. Indeed, 
in those spacious days every gentleman of parts had 
something of the mental constitution of a gentleman 
of fortune. On the whole, possessors of Mr. Farmer’s 
privately printed volume may consider themselves 
enviable men. They are a villainous crew in “ Musa 
Pedestris,” but the volume reeks of humanity and 
has the very colour of life. 





AN IRISH PATRIOT, 


THE Memorrs oF Lorp EDWARD FITZGERALD. By Thomas 
Moore. With a Preface and many Supplementary Par- 
tieulars by Martin MacDermott. London: Downey & Co. 


Moore's “ Memoirs of Lord Edward Fitzgerald” is a 
book of many interests, each supreme of its kind. 
Its political and historical value has been doubled 
by Mr. MacDermott’s notes and appendices, but no 
editor or biographer could heighten the effect of 
Lord Edward's exquisitely touching and tender 
letters to his mother. This is the side of his 
character which is kept continually before us in 
these Memoirs, and it is the natural complement to 
its strength and to its courage. “ Lord Edward,” said 
Cobbett, who had served under him in Canada, “ Lord 
Edward,” he said to Pitt, “ was a most humane and 
excellent man, and the only really honest officer I 
ever knew in the army.” His singular honesty 
shines out here against a shamefully black back- 
ground, but it is perhaps his singular humanity that 
impresses us most in this biography. Few men ever 
loved, were loved, or deserved ts) be loved, more 








—. 


intensely than Lord Edward, and in every relation 
of life—as a son, brother, husband, father, friend, or 
master—he was more than kin and kind. “How ] 
do long to see you!” he writes from Canada to his 
mother. “ Your old love, Lord Dorchester, is very 
civil tome. I must, though, tell you a little more of 
my journey. After making the river we fell in with 
some savages, and travelled with them to Quebeck, 
They were very kind to us, and said we were ‘all one 
brother ’—all ‘one Indian.’ They fed us the whole 
time we were with them. You would have laughed 
to have seen me carrying an old squaw’s pack, which 
was so heavy I could hardly waddle under it.” He 
was in command of a body of troops, whom he led 
successfully through a trackless country supposed to 
be impassable, when he insisted on carrying, day after 
day, the old squaw’s pack. It was the same divine 
impulse which made him an Irish patriot, moved by 
the piteous spectacle of the Shan Van Vocht crushed 
to the earth under a load of insupportable misery, 
In truth, his character was of the true chivalrous 
blend of strength, courage, and tenderness, the 
romance of his life and death accorded with his 
character, while both were thrown into relief by the 
unspeakable infamy of the men who bought and sold 
his blood. He was at least spared in his last hours 
the knowledge—and it was the sole aggravation of 
his sufferings that he was spared—of his betrayal by 
the two men he trusted most, Samuel Turner and 
Counsellor Magan. In fact, Lord Edward was the 
least fitted of all men either to undertake or to suc- 
ceed in the part of a conspirator. He had, in the 
first place, given too many hostages to such a 
desperate fortune, since a more affectionate man 
never lived. A man who could write thus to his 
brother—and it is the tone of all his letters home— 
was not the man to expose his own heart, and the 
hearts of others through his own, to be pierced by 
so cruel a sword :—“ To be sure, if it was not for 
dearest mother, I believe I should not return to 
England for some time. God! how happy I shall be 
to see you all! Dearest Robert, I cannot express 
how I love you all. I know what I say appears odd, 
but it is impossible to describe the sort of feeling I 
have.” And when his brother and sister were at 
last and reluctantly allowed by his implacable 
jailers to see him in his death agony, he exclaims, 
“It is heaven to me to see you!” The affections of 
such a man were so widely and deeply rooted that 
the vicarious suffering he endured through his 
failure and in his death was probably greater than 
his direct suffering. And, if the affection of his 
nature made failure more poignant, the generosity 
of his nature made it more certain. A man to be a 
successful conspirator must be not wise only, but 
cunning. He must have not only the far sight of 
wisdom, but the near and peering and restless and 
all-round sight of suspicion :— 


“ And oft, though wisdom wake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Resigns her charge; while goodness thinks no ill 
Where no ill seems.” 


Lord Edward, being as simple as generous natures 
invariably are, gave himself, his cause, and country 
away to such miscreants as Turner, Higgins and 
Magan, who, however, it must be admitted, baffled 
also the suspicions of all their contemporaries and 
even of Lord Edward’s biographer. 

Mr. MacDermott’s notes are occasionally trivial 
and almost trifling, but, on the whole, he has done 
his work as editor with creditable care, pains, and 
judgment. The Memoirs, with their appendices, 
are not only most interesting and instructive but 
most opportune reading. That history repeats itself 
is only a form of saying that race characteristics 
persist ; and if the Irish difficulty is always with us, 
either smouldering or ablaze, it is because we always 
present to it the same wooden and unimaginative 
front. If anything, however, could convince us that 
coercion only drives the disease in, it would be 4 
century of failure of the policy of Pitt. 
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CROQUET REDIVIVUS. 


CrogveT. By Arthur Lillie. London: Longmans, Green 
¢ Co. 


Att the charm of Mr. Lillie’s style and the enthu- 
siasm of his pleading will not make croquet a game 
for the people. It had its day, and as a game of 
skill it has ceased to be, unless in the spasmodic 
bursts which have lately followed the abuse of 
tennis. Pall-mall, which gave its name to what is 
now the well-known London street, came from 
France to Britain in the seventeenth century, and 
died out in the eighteenth. Croquet was substanti- 
ally a revival of that old game, and became popular 
about 1850. It was the great summer social game 
during the ‘sixties, but was after about 1875 very 
largely superseded by the more active game of 
lawn-tennis. For a time croquet was dead. Some 
few dozen players alone knew of its latent mysteries. 
But suddenly it has sprung up out of the tomb, the 
ghost of its old self. Yet Mr. Lillie is sanguine as 
to its success. He flatters himself that all England 
is now conversant with the six-hoop setting, the 
double dead boundary, and the sliced mailet. And 
his capitally written volume is the outcome of this 
self-delusion. 

Captain Mayne Reid, who was by no means a 
milksop, gave an eloquent tribute to croquet, for he 
called it the most attractive pastime of the age, 
while, in point of intellectuality, it would dispute the 
palm with billiards or whist. He was, however, an 
over-zealous devotee of the game, for he considered 
that, with time and opportunity, the voice of the 
popular charmer would bring any pastime hunter 
under its influence, and that in time it would become 
a pastime of the people. It has not, however, 
pushed its roots so far downwards; but for a time 
its branches spread upwards. In “Lothair” Lord 
Beaconsfield made Lord Montairy passionately fond 
of croquet. At Brentham, the favourite of the many 
country seats of one of the most powerful and 
wealthy of dukes, the game was enthusiastically 
played by “curates in cassocks” as well as by the 
duke’s daughters. According to the brilliant society- 
novelist, Lady Montairy was the “ queen of croquet.” 
The game seemed to Lothair one “of great deliberation 
and of more interest than gaiety, though sometimes 
a cordial cheer and sometimes a ringing laugh of 
amiable derision notified a signal triumph or a 
disastrous failure.” 

Mr. Lillie, the champion at the Grand National 
Tournament of 1872 and the winner of the champion- 
ship in the revived game of 1896, gives us in this 
interesting volume the history, rules, and secrets of 
croquet. About half a century ago Miss Macnaghten 
discovered some peasants in the north of France 
running the balls with rude mallets through several 
archets of bent willow, which were stuck into the 
rough grass of the fishing villages. They called this 
game croquet—from croquer, to “ crack.” The game 
was introduced into Ireland at some remote period ; 
Mr. Lillie quotes some entertaining correspondence 
on the subject. Croquet developed into what was 
called “crinoline croquet,” which was immortalised 
by the drawings of John Leech, especially in one 
where a bishop gave it practical support. This 
tight croquet soon became an ingenious device by 
which the humorous youth of Britain teased their 
sisters. Hundreds lost their tempers over it, when 
they were persistently driven to “ Jericho.” 

The lawns now present us with narrow hoops, 
boundary lines, and heavier mallets. The author 
discusses the position of the striker as to front play 
and side play, without any particular preference as a 
rule. Garden-party croquet has opposed Wimbledon 
croquet; the man with the baby mallet has fought 
the man with a large mallet. One group has defined 
the word “ croquet” to mean the relaxation of the 
idler, an excuse for fashionable folks to meet and 
converse. The other group, toiling and indefatig- 
able, has pronounced it a business. And each has, 
by.a mistaken endeavour to conquer the other, so 





far succeeded in reading the death-warrant of both. 
If the present revival of croquet is to be much more 
than an expiring flash of burning embers, the ques- 
tion of small lawns and inexpert players must be 
dealt with. Mr. Lucien Davis illustrates the volume 
with four admirably executed full-page drawings of 
ladies at different points of the game. 





FICTION. 


A Pot or Honey. By Susan Christian. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 
Goop Mrs. Hypocrite: A Study in Self-Righteousness, 
By “ Rita.” London: Hutchinson & Co. 
UNRELATED Twins. A Novel. By Belton Otterburn. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 
THE influence of George Meredith is clearly 
traceable in the pages of “A Pot of Honey,” a 
clever, bizarre, and withal mystifying little book, 
whose very title is of Meredithian origin. Susan 
Christian, the author of this curiously fantastic 
bundle of impressionist sketches, bears a name as 
yet unfamiliar in literature, but we fancy that she 
is destined to make her mark, for the sheer clever- 
ness of “A Pot of Honey” is indubitable, and the 
book is by no means a mere echo of the master 
whom it so strongly suggests in phrase and epigram. 
Shadowy and tantalisingly unfinished, regarded 
merely as a bit of story-telling, it yet possesses the 
supreme merit of distinction of style, and wit and 
pathos of a very subtle kind walk hand-in-hand 
through its pages. To analyse the plot would be an 
impossibility, since the story has all the vague in- 
consequence of real life, in which human affairs are 
not rounded off with the pleasant definiteness of the 
printed romance. Miss Christian apparently dis- 
dains the customary arts of professed novelists, and 
these glimpses of life and love, sorrow, suffering, 
death, and marriage are little pictures thrown 
almost haphazard upon the canvas’ through 
the medium of a vivid imagination. Joanna 
& Court is, we suppose, the actual heroine of 
“A Pot of Honey,” for it is chiefly with her 
fluctuating fortunes that the story is concerned ; 
but Miss Christian’s unconventional methods do not 
permit even Joanna to figure in the pose of the 
ordinary heroine. At eighteen the girl, a raw 
débutante just going to her first ball, is shown to 
the reader in a condition of first-love with one 
Edward Heneage; but at five-and-twenty she is 
almost in love with a certain Richard King, whilst 
Edward Heneage himself has forgotten Joanna, and 
is philandering with pretty Barbara Marx. All this 
is, one must admit, amazingly like real life, where 
great passions are far less common than novelists 
would have us believe ; but poor Joanna’s love-affai:s 
are painted with a rather cruel fidelity, and her 
petty vanity, her caprice, her thin sentimentality, 
are all shown up with biting irony, and the robe of 
heroinism would seem a very uneasy fit upon her 
dwindled stature. In the end, after numerous 
sentimental passages between Joanna the unstable 
and various semi-lovers—for none of her admir:rs 
“come up to the scratch” satisfactorily—she tikes 
Edward, now Lord Heneage, having passed the aga 
of thirty herself, whilst Edward has become a 
stoutish, middle-aged man of settled habits and un- 
romantic aspirations. It is all rather depressing, 
and more than a little vague; but nevertheless a 
real charm lies in “ A Pot of Honey ””—the charm of 
cultured expression, artistic perception, and subtie 
flashes of insight. There are episodes in this strange 
little book upon which we have not touched here, 
episodes wherein fancy and poetry are strikingly 
exhibited, though the peculiar absence of plot in the 
book renders them almost extraneous incidents to 
the story. Miss Christian so evidently possesses 
strong talent that we venture to predict for her a 
career of some distinction in the future. 
Acareful perusal of “Rita’s” latest novel,“ Good Mrs. 
Hypocrite,” leaves the reader under the impression 
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that it has been written mainly in order to enable 
the writer to present a portrait of an objectionable 
personality. We do not deny that the portrait, in 
its coarse colouring, is powerfully done, yet the tone 
and temper of its execution deprive it of much of 
its force. A certain amount of lifelikeness must, 
indeed, be conceded to the sketch of the horrible 
woman who is the very repulsive heroine of this 
book. Unfortunately for humanity, most of us 
have known a Catherine Macpherson in some other 
embodiment; rigidly tanacious of all outward forms 
of religion, whilst tenderness, pity, or any considera- 
tion for the wants and foibles of others find no 
place in her iron breast. The type is, alas! one 
that is always with us, and not a few novelists 
have striven to depict it; but never do we re- 
member to have seen it pilloried in so savage a 
fashion as in “Good Mrs. Hypocrite.” There is no 
saving grace of humour in the book; all is gloom, 
rancour, and ferocity. It tells how, from her earliest 
youth, Catherine Macpherson was a thorn in the 
side of all who had the misfortune to come in con- 
tact with her; how, in later life, her innate harsh- 
ness was reinforced by the austerest form of 
religious fanaticism, embittering the disappointed 
spinster still more by the spiritual pride which it 
bred in her naturally arrogant disposition ; and how, 
finally, to her other faults was added that of secret 
drunkenness. Heckling and harrying her relatives 
and dependants, this odious woman renders herself 
hated by all around her; and when at last, chiefly 
by reason of her drunken habits, she meets with a 
terrible death, the reader feels little pity or regret. 
There is no relief of lightness, no love-making or fun 
of any description, in this painfully sombre story, 
in penning which “ Rita” was certainly not in her 
happiest mood. It is by no means an enlivening 
story, and we cannot honestly commend it to any- 
one in search of amusement. We trust, however, 
that in her next work of fiction the author of “ Peg 
the Rake,” and of so many lively novels, will see fit 
to return to her earlier and far pleasanter manner. 

The title-page of “ Unrelated Twins” informs us 
that the author, Mr, Belton Otterburn, has previously 
published at least two novels, though his name is, 
we must confess, quite unknown to us in connection 
with literature. Even with that evidence staring us 
in the face, it is difficult to believe that the writer 
of this amazingly fatuous story had already attained 
to the dignity of appearing in print before he 
inflicted this final trial upon the patience of a 
long-suffering public. It is still more difficult to 
imagine that there may possibly be a few persons 
to whom this vulgar and stupid story may prove 
attractive. But, fortunately for Mr. Belton Otter- 
burn, there certainly does exist a class of reader 
who positively enjoys twaddle, especially when it 
is flavoured with a plentiful lack of humour, taste, 
and probability. To this class “ Unrelated Twins,” 
with its ridiculous plot, its senseless mystifications, 
and its caricatures of human nature, will quite 
probably appeal as “very funny.” The plot turns 
upon the marvellous personal resemblance between 
two young medical students, Geoffrey Gravestone 
and Jim Pollard, both students at the same hospital. 
So close is the resemblance that the mere fact of 
their exchanging clothes causes the one to be mis 
taken for the other, even by intimate friends. 
Gravestone is a hardened scoundrel, to whom this 
chance of fraud offers an irresistible temptation; 
so he seizes the first opportunity to carry out an 
elaborate scheme of villainy, including even his 
own marriage with his unfortunate friend’s fiancée 
and the assumption of Pollard’s name, position, and 
revenue. How this state of affairs came about, and 
how it ended, we have no inclination to disclose. 
Those of our readers who feel desirous of unravel- 
ling the mystery for themselves can learn it from 
the author’s own pages. They will also learn in 
those pages how feeble, inept, and dreary a book 
may be which presumably aims at interesting and 
amusing its readers. 








‘SOME OCTOBER MAGAZINES, 


THE great reviews for the present month, if only 
there were a good deal more about sport in them, 
would faithfully reflect the intellectual tone of the 
period we have just passed through. A good dea] 
has been happening everywhere, but nobody has 
been sufficiently inspired by any part of it to write 
a magazine article of first-rate importance—unless, 
indeed, we are to count as such those on the 
Indian frontier risings. The Fortnightly Review 
touches current politics less than its compeers, 
A good deal of attention, however, will probably 
be attracted — especially in France — by Major 
Arthur Griffiths’s “Khartoum in Sight,” opening 
with interesting particulars, hitherto unpublished, 
of General Hunter's march to Abu Hamed, and 
pointing out incidentally—what will rather dash 
the satisfaction felt at the occupation of Berber, 
the importance of which he certainly does not 
under-estimate—that the control of Metemneh is of 
pressing importance, since the Dervishes may thence 
threaten our base and communications by a move- 
ment across the Bayuda desert. The frank insist- 
ence that we must secure the Soudan for England, 
not for Egypt, and, “ to make sure,” must strengthen 
the Egyptian army by British and Indian regiments, 
is perhaps premature in view of the situation both 
on the Indian frontier and on the Continent. 
As a preparation for coming events, the article is 
worth study, as is Mr. A. A. Baumann’s demon- 
stration that Toryism never had any fixed 
principles and could have had none, and “ Diplo- 
maticus’s” review of “ The Triumph of the Cossack” 
and the steps that have led toit. He regards it as 
a result of the far-seeing policy pursued by Russia 
since the Crimean War: it was her ‘“ benevolent 
neutrality” that enabled Italy to be made into a 
nation, Austria and France to be smashed by 
Germany ; and then she humiliated those nations, 
and her third adversary England, by throwing off 
the restriction of the Treaty of Paris during the war 
of 1870. Her recent economic development has 
secured her triumph, and now we had better come 
to an understanding with her while there is time. 
Mr. Lilly’s article suggesting remedies (a@ propos of 
some recent books) for the “atomistic” democracy 
of manhood suffrage is a little vague and thin: a 
student's article rather than the work of an observer 
of current events. ‘“ Representation of interests” 
(classes and professions) is the Austrian plan, and a 
pretty mess the Reichsrath isin. As to plural voting, 
only a fortnight ago the Liberals of Waremme, in Bel- 
gium, deliberately voted Socialist in order to force the 
Ministry to devise a scheme of minority representa- 
tion in which Liberalism would have fair play. Does 
that look as if the Belgian system of giving extra 
weight to persons of substance and education were a 
success? We must pass over the criticisms of recent 
French books ; the demand by Mr. Swift MacNeill that 
the Irish Viceroyalty shall be made independent of 
changes of Government, which will be best done by 
conferring it on a Prince ; and the presentation by Mr. 
Escott of “Lord Carnarvon’s autobiography” as 
revealed in the recent privately printed edition of 
his Essays; and only briefly mention “ Vernon 
Lee’s” interesting forecasts of the art of the future. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Catesby 
Holland’s defence of the capacities of Rhodesia 
ought to comfort Chartered shareholders. The gold 
is there, and plenty of it— only the surface work- 
ings are exhausted, and the deep levels cannot be 
reached till machinery can come up by rail; the 
climate is delightful, there is plenty of water not 
far below the surface, and the agricultural capacities 
are magnificent. As for the natives, they would be 
troublesome unless forced to work, but there will be no 
more risings. We fear Mr. Blake's ghastly picture in 
the National Reviewis more accurate. Canon MacColl's 
article on the Eastern crisis—chiefly an examination 
of that in the July Quarterl),—points out once mcr? 
that a reform of Turkey by Turks is impossible, tat 
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denounces the proposed absorption of the Balkan 
States by Austria, and notices the absurdity 
committed by the reviewer of ignoring French 
claims in the partition of the Sick Man’s 
heritage. The Macedonians, Canon MacColl thinks, 
had rather be ruled by the Sultan than by 
Austria, and he advocates—what from him of all 

ple is startling—a defensive league between that 
potentate and the Balkan States, as well as, of 
course, an Anglo-Russian understanding. Sir C. 
Gavan Duffy’s “ An Australian in Europe” contains 
most interesting reminiscences of David Urquhart, 
the father of all Russophobes (who claimed, incident- 
ally, to be the chosen guide, next to Kossuth, of 
millions of Magyars), of Carlyle, Browning, and other 
notable figures, as seen during a visit to England in 
1867. Mrs. Bryant’s “Celtic Mind” finds a neat 
scientific formula to resume and account for the 
characteristics of its subject. The Celtic mind 
has “a high potential”—ie. not only is there 
a great deal in the Celt’s sub-consciousness, but 
what there is readily becomes actualised. It is 
an admirable study in Vilkerpsychologie. We can 
only give a passing notice to Dean Farrar’s defence 
of Mr. Hall Caine’s “ The Christian,” with its vindica- 
tion of the Church of England against the picture 
there drawn of it, and of the book as one which, 
whatever its shortcomings, “ makes us think”; and 
to Mrs. Wedgwood’s most thoughtful and apprecia- 
tive study of R. H. Hutton, chiefly as a great 
religious teacher and guide during the “eclipse of 
faith” which set in amid the first shock of the 
Darwinian theory nearly forty years ago. To 
“Wanted : a Leader” some reference has been made 
on & previous page. 

By far the most noteworthy article in the 
National Review is Mr. Blake’s appalling account 
of “ Native Rhodesia,” and the hideous cruelties 
practised on the Matabele and Mashonas by the 
vhite settlers: their women are regularly outraged 
and the Mashona and Matabele, be it noted, are 
—for savages—exceptionally strict in sexual matters), 
“the cold steel rifle barrel glaring in the girl's 
face”; the natives are forced to work (what- 
ever Earl Grey may say to the contrary), and 
fogged with a sjambok that “cuts like steel”; 
the women and children of “friendlies” are shot 
down in cold blood, the natives goaded into 
rebellion (the seizure of their cattle caused their 
children to die for want of milk); and a positive 
lust for cruelty grew up among the whites, stimulated 
by the executions at Buluwayo. The criminals are 
not altogether the company’s servants, but they are, 
prospectors or settlers, virtually its partners; and 
those whites who are not cruel find it to their interest 
to hold their tongues. If Mr. Blake’s stories, or a 
quarter of them, are true, Rhodesia is worse than 
Turkey, and it is to be hoped that his articles will 
stimulate further inquiry. Sir R. Low’s article on 
the Indian frontier risings is a plain, straightforward 
explanation of many points hitherto obscure, and 
foreshadowing a system of large military garrisons 
in the disturbed districts and plenty of light rail- 
ways for transport. But whois to pay? Mr. Shad- 
well has been talking to Canadians, chiefly of the 
Protectionist faith, and thinks the new tariff system 
makes in the end for an Imperial Zollverein. The 
bundle of Bimetallist manifestoes given as usual 
impresses us less than the statement (in the American 
notes) that the proposed action of the Bank of 
England is so ineffective as to be really damaging 
to the Bimetallist cause. These notes and the 
chronicles generally are as interesting as usual. 

Since when have Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States been “ Lord 
Bishops”? This is the first question suggested by 
the cover of the Anglican, and the blunder is re- 
peated in the text. However, the magazine is other- 
wise laudable as a whole, though Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
very free criticism of St. Paul’s statements as to Justi- 
fication (a criticism which we do not wish to endorse) 
might well have been modified in the interest of 





sensitive readers. The magazine is a new venture, 
not on party lines, and containing articles by Dean 
Farrar, “the Lord Bishop of Delaware,” Dean Pigou, 
Dean Gregory, and other less known writers, and 
some excellent pictures of modern church archi- 
tecture. There are good names appended to the 
reviews, and we wish the Anglican all success. 

We must defer our notice of other magazines 
before us until next week. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE relations between “England and India” during the hun- 
dred years which lie between 1785 and 1885, from the stand- 
point of a cultured native official of practical experience in the 
task of administration, forms the subject of a luminous and 
temperately written monograph. Mr. Romesh Dutt is widely 
known in the East, and especially in the Province of Bengal, by 
his work as Commissioner of Orissa, and he has established in 
the West a considerable literary reputation by a learned and 
thorough account of “ Civilization in Ancient India.” The 
conclusions of such a servant of the Empire, who has dwelt 
much amongst his own people, yet with perfect loyalty to the 
Crown, merit attention and all the more because they are ex- 
_ with a happy admixture of moderation and vigour. 

hese pages give in brief but luminous survey a political retro- 
spect of our rule in India from the days of Pitt and Canning to 
those of Disraeli and Gladstone. It is, of course, impossible for 
any man to put the general history during the space of a century 
of so vast a territory as India in a nutshell, and therefore Mr. 
Dutt has done well to limit his survey to the march of popular 
progress. He makes his book, in fact, at once a record of 
political and social reforms, and a forecast of those changes in 
the direction of enlarged liberty, which are called for if the 
Government of India is to adopt the policy often announced, 
but still only timidly followed, of trusting the native races. 
When Lord Lytton, at the memorable gathering at Delhi 
on January Ist, 1877, proclaimed that Her Majesty had 
assumed the title of Empress of India, he declared, in so 
many words, that the natives of India, whatever their race and 
whatever their creed, had a recognised claim to share in the 
administration of the country which they inhabited—a claim, 
he added, which had been repeatedly affirmed by British and 
Indian statesmen, and was, moreover, founded on the highest 


| justice. No words could well be more emphatic, and yet they 


were only the echo of the Queen’s proclamation after the 
Mutiny which declared that it was Her Majesty’s pleasure that 
her native subjects, who were duly qualified by “ education, 
ability, and integrity” should be “freely and impartially ad- 
mitted” to office under the Crown. These pledges have not 
been adequately, and therefore honestly, redeemed, and even 
when due allowance is made for whatever obstacles have 
existed, it can scarcely be doubted by any fair-minded man 
that when such reasons have been duly weighed, there still 
remains ground for substantial grievance. Without going 
beyond the figures of the official India List for the current year, 
Mr. Dutt has no difficulty in proving his case up to the hilt. 
It appears, for instance, that out of a hundred district and 
divisional judges in five Provinces of India, only eight are 
natives, and that out of nearly two hundred district officers, 
only seven are natives. If we take the higher police officials to 
the number of upwards of two hundred, the native officers can 
be counted on three fingers, whilst the number of Indian 
engineers is only eighteen out of more than two hundred. The 
proportion of native officials in the higher appointments of the 
Postal Telegraph and Opium Departments is even smaller, and 
when we turn to the less advanced Provinces of the Empire 
we reach almost the vanishing point in the recognition by 
Government of native capacity. Mr. Dutt, with frank 
and honourable candour, says it is not easy to exaggerate 


* ENGLAND AND INDIA: A RECORD OF PROGRESS DURING A HUNDRED 
Years, 1785—1885. By Romesh C. Dutt, 1.C.S., C.I.E., Author of 
‘‘ Civilization in Ancient India,’ ete. London: Chatto & Windus. 

Journal oF A Tour IN THE United States, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 
By Winifred Lady Howard of Glossop, Lilustrated. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Tue Wortp oF ANECDOTE. By Edwin Paxton Hood.—THE Wortp 
or Morat aNp Reticious ANEcDOTE. By Edwin Paxton Hood. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Citizen Brrp: Scenes From Brrp Lire IN Prarn ENGLISH FOR 
Brornners. By Mabel O. Wright and Elliott Cones. Tlustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Guorrses into Prant Lire: aN Easy GuripE T0 THE STUDY OF 
Botany. By Mrs. Brightwen, F.E.S., Author of ‘‘ Wild Nature 
Won by Kindness.”’ Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

NrvETEENTH-CENTURY Poetry. By A.C. Macdonnell,M.A. (Literary 
Epoch Series.)—NINETEENTH-CENTURY Prose. By J. H. Fowler, 
M.A. (Literary Epoch Series.) London: Adam & Charles Black. 

EXERCISES AND TEsT QuESTIONS ON THE TuToRIAL LaTIN GRAMMAR, 
By F. D. Richardson, B.A. Lond., and A. E. W. Hazel, 
LL.D., M.A. B.C.L. (University Tutorial Series.) London: 
W. B, Clive. 
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the significance of the undeniable feeling of unrest which 
is perceptible in India, but he holds that it will be folly 
if England shuts her eyes to the meaning of such discontent. 
The truth is, India has outgrown the cast-iron methods of 
administration which were appropriate enough on the morrow of 
a great rebellion forty years ago, but which are ridiculous in 
the presence of an educated native opinion, and the growth—on 
a far from contemptible seale—not merely of the ambition but 
the capacity for at least some measure of self-government. 
“ Edneation has spread in the country within these forty years ; 
millions of Indians have been educated in English and vernacular 
schools in India; thousands of them have travelled in Europe 
and completed their education in England.” In spite of this, in 
the highest centres of Government, such as the Council of the 
Secretary of State, the Executive Council of the Viceroy, the 
Secretariats and Executive Councils of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, native opinion is unrepresented. Mr. Dutt puts the 
matter squarely as well as fairly when he asserts that the point 
at issue is not whether the living wage of a few hundred or a few 
thousand appointments should be drawn by Englishmen or by 
Indians, but whether natives of “education, ability, and in- 
tegrity” should be virtually excluded from a real share in 
directing the civil administration of their own country. 

Lady Howard of Glossop has just published a vivid as well 
as detailed description of her recent “Tour in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico.” We are not entirely spared the trivial 
events of travel, or the record of passing embarrassments inevit- 
able to progress, even under easy conditions, through strange 
lands. Lady Howard has, however, a story to tell, and in the 
main she contrives to make it interesting, especially when we 
escape from such familiar places as Quebec, Niagara, San 
Francisco, into the freedom and majesty of the Yosemite 
Valley, or the picturesque by-paths of Mexico. Canada and the 
United States are, for the most part, familiar enough, but there 
are dreamy little towns in Mexico with old-world memories and 
artistic claims which are in refreshing contrast to the garish 
and bustling manners of the American Commonwealth. There 
are many illustrations in the book, some pleasant fancies, and the 
spoils of much quick-witted observation. 

Years ago the late Rev. Paxton Hood, who was an omnivor- 
ous reader, compiled two volumes of what Mr. Spurgeon would 
have called ‘‘ Feathers for Arrows,” or, in other words, illustra- 
tions for the use of the pulpit and platform. He called one of 
the hooks “ The World of Anecdote” and the other “ The World 
of Moral and Religions Anecdote,” and between them—they 
have just been re-issued in cheap companion volumes—they 
represent cues from all quarters. John Wilkes, it appears on 
one oceasion, had to listen to the stories of a man who told them 
without pith or point, and in a rambling, hesitating manner. 
A mutual friend was present, and whispered apologetically to 
the bored demagogue that the garrulous speaker had got into 
his dotage. “I tell you,” was Wilkes’s retort, “he has got past 
that; he has got into his anecdotage!” Paxton Hood used to 
say that a similar expression of contempt had been hurled at him 
for his facility in this kind of literary workmanship, and yet 
these volumes represent more than scissors and paste, and have 
their value for those who can winnow the wheat from the chaff. 
There are some long-winded and rather pointless narratives in 
both volumes, but there is also wit and wisdom. 

One of the most charming contributions we have recently 
come across to the popular study of natural history is “ Citizen 
Bird,” an attempt to give in the guise of a series of stories 
“‘seenes from bird life in plain English for beginners.” It is 
bird life on the other side of the Atlantic, as observed from 
spring to autumn by a group of boys and girls at a farmhouse 
in the country. They have the good fortune to possess as 
guide, philosopher, and friend a certain Dr. Roy Hunter, a 
skilled and enthusiastic naturalist, and he is made to tell them 
all about the habits of the shy minstrels of orchard and wood- 
land, Let us add that, apart from the human interest of the 
book, and from a child’s point that is considerable, there is much 
lightly handled but exact knowledge, as well as many illustra- 
tions which heighten the fascination of a volume which is an 
admirable example of science made easy. 

A somewhat similar book, though in this case there is no 
setting of fiction, is Mrs. Brightwen’s “Glimpses into Plant 
Life,” a volume which explains the elementary phenomena of 
botany with enviable lucidity. Mrs. Brightwen, who is favour- 
ably known by “ Wild Nature Won by Kindness,” takes ad- 
vantage in these pages of all the latest discoveries of science, 
and yet contrives to steer clear in almost every instance of 
terms which can searcely be made intelligible to children. Her 
ambition is to “turn a country walk from a useless lounge into 
a lively object-lesson, as well as to awaken the faculty of close 
and accurate observation."’ The mystery of growth is dealt with 
in the book, and everywhere with a constant appeal to the 
familiar objects in garden and field. The illustrations are 
many and admirable, and the volume, which is dedicated by 
permission to Sir Joseph Hooker, deserves to have a wide 
vogue, both as a reading-book in schools and as a gift-book in 
families. 

“ Nineteenth-Century Poetry” and “ Nineteenth-Century 
Prose” are two members of a series which aims at providing 





ee) 
“the elements of literary criticism” in a form and at a price 
suitable for schools. One’s first impulse is to quote Dr 
Johnson's version of the old and very stale story from 
Greek Joe Miller about the man who had a house for sale and 
carried about a brick asa sample. However, this impulse is a 
mistaken one. If “literature” is to be taught at all, the way 
to teach it is to seeure that the learner shall learn a good deal 
by heart, and shall closely study and digest what he has learnt 
The notes seem useful aids to digestion; the introductions are 
sensible (Mr. Fowler, in particular, carefully curbs the intel. 
lectual impetuosity of youth by some excellent common-sense 
results of the wisdom of age) ; and the summaries of the lives of 
the authors appear to be very well done. 

“Exercises and Test Questions on the Tutorial Latin 
Grammar” can hardly be fairly judged without a more minute 
acquaintance with that work than the present writer happens to 
possess, The exercises, however, will be useful for those who 
are teaching themselves—for whom the book is primarily 
intended—and the twenty examination papers are worth the 
notice of tutors. 
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Supplement to ‘Che Speaker.” 


EPIGRAMS AND EPITAPHS. 


“-—— 


‘NPIGRAMS and epitaphs, if in rhyme, are the 

', real literature of the masses. They need no 
commendation and are beyond all criticism. A 
Cambridge don, a London ’bus-driver, will own their 
charm in equal measure. Strange indeed is the 
fascination of rhyme. A commonplace hitched into 
verse instantly takes rank with Holy Scripture. 
This passion for poetry, as it is sometimes called, is 
manifested on every side—even tradesmen share it, 
and as the advertisements in our newspapers show, 
are willing to pay small sums to poets who commend 
their wares in verse. The widow, bereft of her life’s 
companion, the mother, bending over an empty 
cradle, find solace in thinking what doleful little 
scrag of verse shall be graven on the tombstone of 
the dead. From the earliest times men have sought 
to squeeze their loves and joys, their sorrows and 
hatreds, into distichs and quatrains, and to inscribe 
them somewhere, on walls or windows, on sepulchral 
urns and gravestones, as memorials of their pleasure 
or their pain. 


“Hark! how chimes the passing bell— 
There’s no music to a knell; 
All the other sounds we hear 
Flatter and but cheat our ear.”.-— 


So wrote Shirley the dramatist, and so does he 
truthfully explain the popularity of the epitaph as 
distinguished from the epigram. Who ever wearies 
of Martial’s Erotion ?— 


“Hie festivata requiescit Erotion umbra, 
Crimine quam fati sexta peremit hiems. 
Quisquis eris nostri post me regnator agelli 
Manibus exiguis annua justa dato. 

Sic lare perpetuo, sic turba sospite, solus 
Flebilis in terra sit lapis iste tua ”— 


so prettily Englished by Leigh Hunt :— 


“Underneath this greedy stone 
Lies little sweet Erotion, 
Whom the Fates with hearts as cold 
Nipped away at six years old. 
Those, whoever thou may’st be, 
That bast this small field after me, 
Let the yearly rites be paid 
To her little slender shade ; 
So shall no disease or jar 
Hurt thy house or chill thy Lar, 
But this tomb be here alone 
The only melancholy stone.” 


Our English epitaphs are to be found scattered 
up and down our country churchyards—“ uncouth 
rhymes” as Gray calls them, yet full of the sombre 
philosophy of life. They are fast becoming illegible, 
worn out by the rain that raineth every day, and 
our prim, present-day parsons do not look with 
favour upon them, besides which—to use a clumsy 
phrase—besides which most of our churchyards are 
now closed against burials, and without texts there 
can be no sermons :— 


“T'll stay and read my sermon here 
And skulls and bones shall be my text. 


Here learn tbat glory and disgrace, 
Wisdom and Folly, pass away, 
That mirth hath its appointed space, 
That sorrow is but for a day ; 

That all we love and all we hate, 
That all we hope and all we fear, 
Each mood of mind, each turn of fate, 
Must end in dust and silence here. 


The best epitaphs are the grim ones. Designed, 
as epitaphs are, to assist and hold in their momentary 
grasp the wandering attention and languid interest 


once, and this they can only do by striking some very 
responsive chord—and no chords are so immediately 
responsive as those which relate to death and (it 
may be) Judgment to come. 
Mr. Aubrey Stewart, in his interesting “ Selection 
of English Epigrams and Epitaphs” just published 
by Chapman & Hall, quotes an epitaph from a 
Norfolk churchyard which we have seen in other 
parts of the country. The last time we saw it was 
in the Forest of Dean. It is admirably suited for 
the gravestone of any child of very tender years, 
say four :— 
“When the Archangel’s trump shall blow 

And souls to bodies join, 

Many will wish their lives below 
Had been as short as mine.” 


It is uncouth, but it is warranted to grip. 
Frequently, too, have we noticed how constantly 
the attention is arrested by Pope’s well-known 
lines from his magnificent “ Verses to the Memory of 
an Unfortunate Lady,” which are often to be found 
on tombstones :— 


“So peaceful rests without a stone and name 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth and fame. 
How loved, how honoured once avails thee not, 
To whom related or by whom begot. 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
*Tis all thou art and all the proud shall be.” 


We wish our modern poetasters who deny Pope's 
claim to be a poet no worse fate than to lie under 
stones which have engraved upon them the lines just 
quoted, for they will then secure in death what in 
life was denied them—the ear of the public. 

Next to the grim epitaph we should be disposed 
to rank those which remind the passer-by of his 
transitory estate. In different parts of the country, 
in Cumberland and Cornwall, in Croyland Abbey, ia 
Llangollen Churchyard, in Melton Mowbray, are to be 
found lines more or less resembling the following :~ 


“ Man’s life is like unto a winter's day, 
Some break their fast and so depart away, 
Others stay dinner then depart full fed, 
The longest age but sups and goes to bed. 

O reader, there behold and see 
As we are now, so thou must be.” 


The complimentary epitaph seldom pleases. To 
lie like a tombstone has become a proverb. Pupe’s 
famous epitaph on Newton :— 


“Nature and Nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said, Let Newton be! and all was light,” 


is hyperbolical and out of character with the great 
man it seeks to honour. It was intended for West- 
minster Abbey. We rejoice at the preference given 
to prose Latinity. 

The tender and emotional epitaphs have a ten- 
dency to become either insipid orsilly. But Herrick 
has shown us how to rival Martial :— 


“Upon A CHILD THAT DIED. 
“Here she lies a pretty bud 
Lately mae of flesh and blood ; 
Who as soon fell fast asleep 
As her little eyes did peep. 
Give her strewings, but not stir 
The earth that lightly covers her.” 


Mr. Dodd, the editor of the admirable volume called 
“ The Epigrammatists,” published in Bohu’s Standard 
Library, calls these lines a model of simplicity and 
elegance. So they are, but they are very vague. 
But then the child was very young. LEcotion, one 
must remember, was six years old. Ben Jonson's 
beautiful epitaph on S. P.,a child of Queen Elizabeth's 
chapel, beginning 
“Weep with me all you that read 
This little story ; 
And know for whvia the tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry,” 





of the passer-by, they must hit him hard and at 


is fine poetry; but it is not Life or Death as plain 
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people know those sober realities. The flippant 
epitaph is always abominable. Gay’s, for example :— 


“ Lifs is a jest, and all things show it. 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 


But does he know it? Ay, there’s the rub! The 
note of Christianity is seldom struck in epitaphs. 
There is a deep-rooted Paganism in the English 
people which is for ever bubbling up and asserting 
itself in the oddest of ways. Coleridge’s epitaph for 
himself is a striking exception :— 


“Stop, Christian passer-by! stop, child of God, 
And read with gentle breast, Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he. 
© lift one thought in prayer for S. T. C., 
That he who many a year with toil of breath 
Found death in life, may here find life in death! 
Mercy for praise—to be forgiven for fame, 
He ask’d and hoped through Christ. Do thou the same.” 


The range of the epigram is, of course, wider 
than that of the epitaph. Everything may be 
allowed to it except verbosity. There are not 
many really good epigrams in English, though 
there are a host of interesting ones. The epigram, 


if it be an epigram, most frequently quoted in Parlia- 
ment is anonymous :—- 


“ When late I attempted your pity to move, 

What made you so deaf to my prayers? 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me downstairs ? ” 


Another famous epigram is by a lady, Mrs. Jane 
Brereton, on Beau Nash’s Picture at Bath, which 
once stood between the busts of Newton and 
Pope :— 

“The picture placed these busts between 
Gives Satire its full strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly’s at full length.” 


Robert Dodsley, who was once a liveried servant, 
is the author of the admirable epigram :— 


“Cries Sylvia to a reverend Dean, 
‘What reason can be given, 
Since marriage is a holy thing, 
That there is none in Heaven ? ’ 
“*There are no women,’ he replied ; 
She quick returns the jest— 


‘Women there are, but I'm afraid 
They cannot find a priest.’ ” 


Mr. Stewart wisely inserts, on the authority of a 
member of the family of a Mr. Evans, who was 
Warren Hastings’s private secretary during the trial, 
the following epigram on Burke which Hastings is 
said to have composed :— 


“Oft have I heard that ne’er on Irish ground 
A poisonous reptile ever yet was found; 
Nature, though slow, will yet complete her work— 
She saved her venom to create a Burke,” 


Of all the moderns Landor is far the best at an 
epigram :— 
“THE Four GEORGES. 
“George the First was always reckoned 
Vile—but viler George the Second; 
And what mortal ever heard 
Any good of George the Third ? 
When George the Fourth from earth descended, 
Heaven be praised! the Georges ended.” 


Political epigrams abound and University epigrams 
—both excellent of their kind. Legal epigrams can 
only be appreciated by those who have lived laborious 
days in the Temple or Lincoln's Inn. What is the 
best epigram in the language? Is it Swift’s on the 
New Magazine for Arms and Powder at Dublin ?— 

“Behold a proof of Irish sense! 
Here Irish wit is seen! 


When nothing's left that’s worth defence 
We build a magazine.” 


We recommend everybody to add to their libraries 
both Mr. Stewart's little book (which is not improved 
by three very paltry portraits) and the larger work 


of Mr. Dodds, AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 





——_.. 


* A LITTLE NEST OF CRAFTS, 





HEN I went down to Haslemere to see Mr. 
Tebbutt’s bees I was not prepared to find 

there a hive of human beings intent on various arts 
and crafts. I had long hoped to see the fringe of 
the Yorkshire moors studded with bee settlements, 
and was anxious to meet at least one man who was 
devoting himself to the study and development of 
bee farming with a view to its establishment on 
every sunny, open, sparsely populated slope in 
England—in my hope, Yorkshire first. I had 
learned the obvious truth—how many things would 
be obvious if we would think—that we must not 
expect the bees to drag their loads up hill; I had 
seen the little brown insects turning out the drones 
and spies, which latter, if allowed to do so, prospect 
their neighbours’ hives with the pious intention of 
returning to a well-stocked one with their friends. 
I had thoroughly exposed my ignorance on all these 
matters—for my interest in bees has been caused by 
agricultural depression, and is meanly commercial— 
when we went on to explore what I learnt were the 
artistic industries founded by Mr. Blount and Mr. 
Joseph King. It so happens that the Artis/ of 
September contains an account of Mr. Blount’s 
artistic faith. This ideal of his amounts to a dis- 
continuance of the old system of teaching so as to 
bring about what may be at first an incoherent, but 
which will afterwards become a natural and 
spontaneous, indigenous art. The idea is to be 
warmly commended, for do we not tend towards 
“ brown tree” traditions in every age? The crafts 
which are being got under weigh in this beautiful dis- 
trict are handloom weaving, wood carving, wrought 
iron, appliqué, and gesso work. Speaking of the first- 
named, it so happens, again, that Messrs. Methuen & 
Co. have just published a book which immediately 
places power and handloom weaving in sharp con- 
trast. This book is “Ornamental Design for Woven 
Fabrics,” by Mr. Stephenson, of the Bradford 


' Technical College, and Mr. Suddards, of the Yorkshire 


College, Leeds. Quite early in it we read that “ This 
oblong would be the repeat to be drawn out in full 
on the point paper, and for which the cards would 
be cut.” Now repeats and cards are words which 
put the handloom weaver of Mr. Blount out of 
temper fat once. The wagonloads of cards for the 
Jacquard loom required to make some pretty little 
picture in cotton of the Eiffel Tower are an abomin- 
ation to the artist, who does not even use a shuttle 
to weave the simple design among the linen threads. 
Though the card is unknown, the results are admir- 
able. As to repeats, the whole object of the hand- 
loom designer is to introduce some difference into 
every design which may be said to be repeated. If 
a few swans form a border, one carries its head 
higher than another, the body of one is smaller, of 
another larger than the average size. ‘“ Ornamental 
Design” is so good a book that I regret that its 
outlook is limited to mechanical weaving. We 
read these words, for instance: “The whole of the 
foregoing remarks refer to machine- made or 
mechanically contrived fabrics. Hand-made things, 
such as laces and Oriental carpets, can, of course, be 
made without repeat—the whole of the pattern may 
be different from one end to the other; but these 
come outside the scope of this work.” The Yorkshire 
professors having admitted the practicability of 
such patterns, although to my sorrow they have not 
found room to discuss them, it surprises me that 
they should say “If the term ‘design’ be not too 
much of an anomaly to be used in a case where no 
planning exists; the very term ‘design’ includes 
planning.” An architect may design or plan a house, 
but he does not necessarily fit adjoining houses round 
it ; he makes the best design in an open space. But 
our authors themselves return to a more artistic 
spirit when they say that “ The fact of its repeating 
is due more to the necessities of manufacture than 
to any ornamental value that mechanical repetition 
possesses.” But under Repetition they throw over 
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the single design and handloom weaving ; so for the 
moment I must throw them over or consign them to 
the mammoth sheds of Bolton and Manchester, 
paying homage to the great value of their work there. 
The handloom weaving at Haslemere is intended 
to sweep the dreams of artists across the warp. It is 
one of the crafts through which the population is to 
struggle into national taste and art. More par- 
ticularly it is introduced at Haslemere apparently to 
provide art work in mass to a rural people. It is 
with the fear and trembling of sympathy that I am 
inclined to doubt whether this is the exact direction 
in which the movement will achieve its greatest 
success. That the hand cannot compete with steam 
and other power in price is almost proved in 
this very group of crafts, for the linen for 
the ground of the appliqué work is bought be- 
cause it cannot be made so cheaply in the ad- 
joining picturesque weaving shed. It is quite 
possible, and much to be desired, that there should 
come out of Haslemere a quality which will 
command its own price and bring, therefore, a reason- 
able return to the workers. But it seems to me that 
this weaving is to be a household art. The looms 
themselves are very moderate in size, and almost as 
pleasant in appearance as a spinning wheel. The 
art cabinet makers of the future in Haslemere will 
no doubt make them quite as much so. The local 
centres, like the charming one here, should, in my 
judgment, be the training schools and loom dis- 
tributing agencies, the designing studios and general 
depots, rather than large manufacturing establish- 
ments. If a loom finds a place in the home, house 
linen and articles of furnishing and drapery may be 
made which, though not competing perhaps in price 
in the outside market with ordinary articles of com- 
merce, will turn much spare time into money and 
be infinitely more artistic, interesting, and valuable 
in the true sense. Most of the fine old Yorkshire 
hhests or kists were made by the farmers and their 
nen during the long winter nights, until the flood 
of mismanaged depression came and took them all 
away. Every village might have its common work- 
shop, weaving shed, or sewing room, and in iron- 
work and carpentry this would be more material 
than in weaving. The lads might meet there as at 
a club, and combine it with theirclub. But the point 
that I would emphasise is that the home would be 
the stronghold of the movement if we could once 
establish it there. Meantime, it is the business of 
all of us to support by all the means at our com- 
mand the work so gallantly commenced. I have 
only very briefly spoken of one of these crafts 
already at work, but I am greatly mistaken if the 
aim of the originators is not so much the pushing 
of any one or of even several special arts, whether 
almost forgotten or not, but to lead the people to 
occupy themselves in all those tasteful pursuits and 
trades which are born of usefulness and are inspired 


by Art. G. R. 








MUSIC, 





{IGNOR LEONI had quite as much right as M. 
b Planquette, Mr. Bristow, or any of his prede- 
cessors in the same path, to set Rip Van Winkle; 
and it is his misfortune rather than his fault that 
he has not set it to music of an interesting kind. 
His opera must, in any case, soon disappear from 
the scene it fails to adorn; and it is already re- 
placed four or five times a week by a combination 
of Hiinsel und Gretel and a new one-act opera 
called The Prentice Pillar. This latter work seems 
to be a survival from the period (of short duration) 
when Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana was looked 
upon as a masterpiece and a type. The “music of 
the future’’ was henceforth to be in one-act form; 
tuneful like La Cavalleria Rusticana and tragic 
like La Cavalleria and I Pagliacci—its natural and 
immediate successor. / Pagliacci, as a matter of fact, 


was in two acts. But both divisions were so short, 
and there was so little to separate them, that all 
the features of the one-act opera belonged to it. 
Dozens of one-act operas were, during a brief 
period, composed and produced in Italy and Ger- 
many. But with the exception of I Pagliacci and 
La Cavalleria, nothing of the kind proved successful. 
Neither will The Prentice Pillar prove successful ; 
though analysed and criticised piece by piece it has 
much to recommend it. La Cavalleria Rusticana 
owed the favour with which it was received to a 
long succession of pretty, rhythmical melodies 
in combination with a tragic story. It was far 
from being truly dramatic. The tunes, how- 
ever, were striking and the incidents sanguinary, 
and nothing more than this was necessary to secure 
for it at least the outward semblance of success. 
The number of stories or legends connected with 
towers and the inability of architects to finish them 
by a particular date is sufficiently large. Sametimes, 
as in the masonic opera of the Queen of Roumania, 
the architect makes a vow, and his column or his 
porch is not completed until some human victim has 
been bricked up. Sometimes the human victim is 
the architect’s daughter—occasionally his son. The 
legend of the Prentice Pillar in Roslyn Abbey lends 
itself readily enough to operatic treatment. But, 
both as poem and as music, it is serious even unto 
oppressiveness ; whereas, inconsistent or not, La 
Cavalleria Rusticana the great model of this par- 
ticular style, though always tragic, was never 
otherwise than lively. The verses of Mr. Guy 
Eden’s libretto are well written, and Mr. Somerville’s 
music is, to say the least, promising. The solemn little 
work is written throughout in music—measured music 
and recitative, no spoken dialogue being employed. 
On the whole, it is impossible to congratulate Mr. 
Hedmondt on the success of his season at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre; nor will his prospects be im- 


proved by the opening of Covent Garden this 


evening for opera by the Carl Rosa Company, 
with Puccini’s La Bohéme as principal novelty. 

The cheapest entertainment in all London, and 
probably in the whole world, is the Sunday afternoon 
concert at Queen's Hall. The concert consists of 
orchestral music of the highest and, at the same 
time, most attractive kind, played by a body of 
selected musicians, ninety in number, under the 
direction of Mr. Henry J. Wood, one of the first 
conductors of the day; and there is no charge for 
admission. Reserved seats may, it is true, be paid 
for, and their cost ranges from sixpence to half a 
crown. If half a crown were the lowest price for a 
place, the concert would still be as cheap as the 
concerts of a like kind associated in Paris with the 
names of Pasdeloup, Colonne, and Lamoureux— 
where the charge for admission is from three francs 
upwards. When the Sunday concerts were first 
started, a year or two ago, under the direction of 
Mr. Randegger, the orchestra was composed of from 
forty to forty-five players: an orchestra, that is to 
say, about as numerous as the ordinary one of 
Beethoven's time, but scarcely numerous enough for 
the music of Wagner with its tremendous instru- 
mental combinations. The new orchestra, ninety 
strong, is the same one that is now heard every night 
at the Promenade Concerts; and it has the great 
advantage of being permanently engaged and con- 
stantly employed at Queen’s Hall. 

How easily the whole signification of a phrase is 
changed by the alteration of a word or two! Ina 
most appreciative article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes on Sir George Grove's “ Beethoven and his 
Nine Symphonies,” the writer, M. Camille de 
Belleaigues, tells us that Rossini, on hearing at one of 
the concerts of the Paris Conservatoire Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, went into ecstasies about the 
scherzo, and ended by saying, “ I could not have done 
anything better myself.” What Rossini really said 
was, “ How impossible it would be for me to com- 
pose anything like it!” He would have done well, 








perhaps, to leave himself altogether out of the 
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question. But between self -consciousness and 
egregious vanity there is a slight difference. 








THE MID-HOUR. 





E had been making verses all the way along; 
it was so delightful a road, so delightful a 
day. The air ran through his veins like a Rhine 
wine, with a flavour of unknown blossom in it and 
the rays of a golden sun. The wide strath opened 
before him as he walked; there was something 
noble in the vista. Two brows crowned the valley, 
and a pure light floated from them over foothill 
and forest. The youth made a new song every 
hour; he would throw himself on the sward beside 
the river and catch the lapping of the brown water 
in the shadow of pine boughs or the dark stillness 
of it in a pool; then up, and on in the vivid sunshine 
with another strain all pink and gold like the wild 
roses and dropping flames of laburnum that edged 
the path. And so the morning drew to noon, 
and still the valley was more glorious than one 
could say. 

Coming out of a low thicket in a hollow place, a 
tangle of sun-warmth and interlacing growths—they 
had been a little troublesome, that was certain !—he 
saw before him an open moor, and in the centre of 
it an old tower. The moor lay bare and brown—the 
river ran away from it toa great pass beyond, where 
the hills narrowed; in the middle the tower stood 
grey and lonely, the heath lying up to its rude walls. 
No trees sheltered it; no garden seemed to be made 
on either side. “How grim!” said the youth to 
himself. Yet a fierceness of the sun smote him as 
he stood in the open, and the tower must needs be 
cool. Also there might be food to be had, if folk 
lived there. “’Tis the very place for a siesta,” said 
the traveller, and crossed the moor. He would not 
waste much of the day there, but it was worth a 
call. He had a lively curiosity about all things. 

A low door stood iron-clamped: a grated window 
on either hand. Should he knock? He did so fora 
joke more than anything else, and then in sheer high 
spirits went on knocking until it suddenly flew open, 
and out of a black entry where one could see nothing 
«& voices startled him. “Who are you?” it said. 
* What are you in search of ?—what do you expect?” 
Never was there a voice with such curious vibration, 
so dry and provoking, that seemed to forbid and 
promise in the same breath. A woman's figure 
appeared dimly in the dark. 

“Me? I am a poet. If you give me some lunch 
I will write a sonnet to you.” He took off bis cap 
and made a low bow to the apparition. 

“H—m!” said the voice. “Many come to me 
across the moor; the valley swarms with young 
blades like you, and they are never satisfied with 
what I gives them—never! What would your high- 
ness like?” 

Your highness! Well, the poet is always a 
prince, is he not ?—and has only to play the part 
properly. 

““Oh!—a bottle of good wine in a cool parlour, a 
little bird on toast; that sort of thing, you know.” 

And he made another bow to the shadow. It 
repeated his words. 

“A bottle of good wine—a cool parlour—a little 
bird on toast! Well,now!” Then, suddenly, “Come 
in, Sr Poet! You shall be served with nectar and 
ambrosia!” 

He decided that he did not like her tone; and 
when they had passed into a hall and he got a sight 
of her, she proved the most singular person—tall and 
dry and thin as though cut in wood, with half-shut 
eyes, and a dark kerchief bound over her forehead. 
Her lips were as though slit with a knife, just enough 
to let sound through, and the cheeks were like those 
cf an Egyptian stone figure, long and hard and 
straight. She was altogether the sternest creature 
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he had ever seen, and her voice !—it made offers and 
dared him to accept them; it was courtesy and 
derision mixed in every tone. “ Wait here!” jt 
said. “TI will provide, as I always do.”’ 

She left him. He threw his cap on a table, and 
looked about. The hall was large and high—one 


-could not see the roof; narrow windows of ancient 


stained glass were set in the walls, and between 
them figures in armour, old cabinets filled with 
books, tapestry which had hung there for a thousand 
years. The traveller dropped on a couch covered 
with skins, and laughed low to himself. What a 
bare castle of eld! Not a picture, not a cushion, 
not a musical instrument in the place. And how 
those men of war stood about! That image next 
the great fireplace had kept his lance at rest since 
Richard and the Saracen contended. The youth 
yawned. “It’s fine, but it’s mighty dull!” said he. 
“T shall not wish to stay long.” And he waited for 
= Egyptian to bring the nice food she had promised 
im. 

She returned, and set a tray on a table. He went 
towards it eagerly. Then—‘“ What’s this?” he cried. 
A cottage loaf, a goat’s-milk cheese, a jug of cider, a 
plate of apples, rough and brown. The half-closed 
eyes watched him under the dark binding of the 
brow ; the enigmatic voice answered that the great 
of the earth had all tarried and eaten here, and he 
should taste before he judged. “ At your service, 
sir,” she said. The tray was of gold, heavily engraved, 
the jug and cup of rarest cut glass, the napkin fine 
as loom could make and scented with lavender—but 
what of that? “You old humbug!” he cried ; and 
with a start heard his voice come back from the roof 
in a strange echo and something more. He looked 
round fearfully. Was it possible that the images in 
armour shook their weapons and murmured through 
their casques? The youth snatched his cap ani 
rushed out. The beautiful day was passing. Better 
go hungry in the sunshine than eat the bread of 
ghosts in a dungeon. Oh for the breath of the hills, 
the splash of the river where the white stones 
gleamed! He banged the castle door. Never in 
there again—never ! 

But somehow it was not the same as before. He 
was hungry and thirsty, and the moor seemed to 
spread itself far into the hills, adry waste of heather 
without bloom. He plodded over it, reviling the old 
hag of the castle, out of conceit even with the 
summer's day and the sun—the sun that shone too 
much and scorched him. Not a verse came into his 
head; there was no thrillanywhere. Hecursed him- 
self for going to the tower; something in it had 
stolen all the charm from things. He came to 4 
patch of moorland berries and gathered them; 4 
spring flowed past and he drank, There should 
have been a wild flavour in the fruit, but he missed 
it. Then he lay a long time nested in heather, 
looking up to the sky and wishing for to-morrow. 
With a new morning he would make poems again 
to the flowers and the river. So he fell asleep, and 
the day ran out—a lost day, as he complained to 
himself. 

Mist rolled through the valley; a moaning came 
from the pass. It must have been the middle of the 
night when he awoke and struck his hands together 
and cried out for the castle. How stately it seemed 
as he thought of it—how satisfying the food on the 
golden tray! He remembered the apples with 
peculiar longing, and how these brown pippins 
have always the sun inside them. In the morning 
he would return to the tower, and breakfast there; 
perhaps even stay a few days. He waited till the 
dawn came—a dismal time; and then—no tower 
could he find! A little moor lay bare and lonely. 
Though he wandered long, he never came again to 
the low iron door, never heard again the singular 
voice of the portress: “ At your service, sir.” Castle 
and keeper were as though they had never been. 
Yet he had surely seen them; he had quarrelled 
with that woman, heard the weird shiver of the 
armed men. It was the great hour of his life. 
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He wrote a poem on it, and the poem made him 
famous. People said it was inspired. They voted 
him a golden crown, and gave him a house in the 
city ; and he went to all the banquets, and wandered 
no more, but dreamed of the tower day and night. 
Sometimes the king sent him a basket of apples from 
the royal gardens ; the real brown pippin was never 
among them. 

The woman went on receiving travellers, No one 


ever called her a poet. DEAS CROMARTY. 








REVIEWS. 


LADY BURTON. 


Tug RoMANCE OF IsABEL Lapy Burton: THE SToRY OF 
HueR Lire. Told in part by herself and in part by W. H. 
Wilkins. 2 vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 





HESE volumes are mostly from the pen of Lady 

Burton, but as she died before the materials had 
been put into proper shape for publication, the task 
of completing the work was entrusted to Mr. 
Wilkins. To take in hand the biography of a lady 
cf the individuality and idiosyncrasies of Lady 
Burton, and especially to deal with questions touch- 
ing her relation towards her husband, his work, and 
his religion, required no less courage than discretion. 
The subject is a delicate one; but if it be granted 
that the public discussion of such matters is desir- 
able, Mr. Wilkins seems, on the whole, to have 
performed his task with judgment. There is no 
difficulty in distinguishing between the chapters 
written by Lady Burton and those contributed by 
her friend. The difference, indeed, seems too plain, 
for while Burton is the hero of the pages written by 
his wife, Lady Burton is the heroine of those 
supplied by Mr. Wilkins. The purpose of the one 
writer is not exactly that of the other. Lady 
Burton defends her husband against all the 
animadversions she has occasion to notice, making 
no unfavourable admissions; whereas Mr. Wilkins 
vindicates Lady Burton in view of aspersions pro- 
ceeding, as he says, from private enmity, and in 
praising his heroine he not seldom disparages her 
hero. This may be necessary, but one result is a 
certain incongruity within the book. 

Many of the chapters are necessarily concerned 
with the travels of Lady Burton, who took part in 
the adventurous journeys of her husband; but the 
interest of the book lies not so much in external 
romance as in her unwearied devotedness towards 
and womanly pride in her husband. The narrative 
everywhere shows her enthusiastic appreciation of 
Burton’s manly qualities. She saw him for the first 
time when she was about the age of twenty; at 
twenty-five she became his fiancée; and she was 
married to him when about thirty. Such was his 
power over her romantic disposition that her imagina- 
tion not merely pictured the future which would be 
spent with him, but even tinged the early years of 
her life with his influence. In him she found both 
the embodiment of her own girlish ideal and the 
fulfilment of the prophecies of gypsy fortune-tellers. 
Herein she exemplifies one of the weaknesses of 
autobiography in general, never having suspected 
that, as she wrote, she attributed to herself mental 
and moral conditions which did not exist till long 
afterwards. She interpreted the events of her early 
life, her doings, writings, sayings, even her dreams, 
by the experience of later years. Hence the moral 
and intellectual uniformity which pervades her 
narrative is doubtless more continuous than it ought 
to be. Events necessarily vary as the tale advances, 
and the scene changes from one country to another ; 
but from first to last there is little evidence of 
development in the character of Isabel. Such change 
®3 comes seems due to her association with Burton. 





Her diaries improve, she learns what to record and 
what to omit, and if years do not bring to her “ the 
philosophic mind,” they bring at least the desire for 
home and settled rest. But, according to her bio- 
graphy, the one personality which dominated her 
life from her schooldays to her grave was Burton. 

Such was one aspect of her life; but her existence 
had another side, and one which she has also un- 
veiled for public inspection. Besides being the wife 
of Burton, she was a daughter of the Catholic 
Church, and the one relationship was not quite in 
harmony with the other. It is true the proper 
ecclesiastical sanction had been given for her 
marriage, but conscientious convictions do not lie 
dormant under permitted compromise. Her husband 
was a man who made no profession of religion, 
considering this to be a matter which concerned 
himself alone. Whatever he might be, he certainly 
was not a Catholic, and her duty seemed to be to 
bring about a reconciliation of these inconsistencies 
in her lot. This could only be accomplished by the 
conversion of her husband. Her efforts to this end 
are not described in these chapters; they are only 
suggested. The amount of success which attended 
them seems to have been small, but she did not lose 
heart, and her earnestness in the task was demon- 
strated in the final scene by Burton’s death-bed. It 
is the end which crowns the work; her view of the 
facts gave her comfort, but most readers will prob- 
ably be of opinion that these events belong rather 
to the life of Lady Burton than to that of her 
husband. 

It should be added that the book contains, besides 
other illustrations, several portraits of Sir Richard 
and Lady Burton. The narratives descriptive of 
life in the West and in the East are pleasantly 
written; and the correspondence includes a series 
of characteristic letters from General Gordon. 


AN ORIGINAL THINKER. 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF Wi1LLIAM Cory, Author of 
“Tonics.” Selected and arranged by Francis Warre 
Cornish. Oxford: Printed for the Subscribers. 


WE learn from the back of the first page of this 
book that William Johnson was born in 1823; went 
to Eton on the foundation in 1832; was Newcastle 
Scholar, 1841; King’s Scholar, Cambridge, 1842; 
Craven Scholar, 1844; Fellow of King’s, 1845; 
Assistant Master at Eton, 1845-1872; took the 
name of Cory, 1872; lived abroad, 1878 - 1882; 
married, 1878; settled at Hampstead, 1882; died at 
Hampstead, 1892. The verses called * Junica,” first 
printed in 1859, reprinted in 1877, and for the first 
time published very shortly before their writer's 
death, and the two volumes called “ An Introduction 
to the Study of Modern English History,” are within 
the reach of anyone who is minded to read them. 
With these dates—and, if he wills, these books—to 
help him, the curious student of human nature is 
left alone with the Letters and Journals of William 
Cory, and must, unaided by extraneous assistance 
and commentary, form his own notions of a strange 
and almost fascinating personality. 

Biographers are a well-abused class, and usually 
discharge their self-imposed task after a most 
perfunctory and even purblind fashion, yet they 
are occasionally useful in supplying those gaps 
which always occur in Diaries, Journals, and Letters. 
For example, intimate as these extracts from Mr. 
Cory’s Letters and Journals undoubtedly are—much 
though they tell us of his mind and thoughts—they 
yet afford no clue as to the change he underwent 
between 1846 and 1853 in his religious outlook. He 
entered upon his duties as an Assistant Master at 
Eton in what is usually called a deeply religious 
spirit: “I force myself to think of the text, 
‘Consider Him who endured such contradiction of 
sinners, lest ye be weary, and faint in your minds. 
Ye have not yet resisted unto blood,’ etc.” But no 
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sooner has the reader attuned himself to this not 
unfamiliar vein of reflection than it disappears alto- 
gether, for good andall. Thisis puzzling. However, 
life is puzzling, and it does not do to be too curious. 
Another interesting, but permanent, traitof character 
was his John Bullism both at home and abroad. 
Cory was for the Union Jack always and everywhere. 
His watchword was “ Rule Britannia!” One would 
like to know how this came about. Was it the 
result of reading? and, if so, of what books? Was 
it Eton? Was it any personal influence? There is 
nobody to tell us. One almost misses the fluent, 
though, it well may be, the false, biographer with 
his inevitable chapter headed “ Early Influences,” or 
“ As the twig is bent,” etc. Near the end of his life 
we find him writing to a devoted mother and recom- 
mending for her boy’s reading the “ Autobiography 
of George Napier” and Bruce’s “ Life of Sir William 
Napier,” Phillimore’s three bulky volumes about 
Admiral Sir William Parker, the Lives of the 
Codringtons, of Lords St. Vincent, Anson and Howe, 
Mundy’s “Lord Rodney,” Collingwood’s Letters, 
etc. etc. etc. A perfect kennel of sea-dogs ! 

Next to this mighty national feeling may be 
noticed, running through all the years of his life, a 
great feeling for politics, a passion for affairs, even 
the humbler kind of affairs. He may be found a 
highly appreciative listener of old Lord Eversley’s 
parliamentary chit-chat. “Graham was the ablest 
man I ever knew at analysing a Bill.” Better than 
Henley? “Yes, much better than Henley—of a 
higher stamp.” “I wish,” adds the diarist, “there 
had been more of this critical record.” For our 
part we are satisfied. On another occasion, when 
visiting Sir Charles Wood, that ancient official 
turned him over a batch of papers “about some 
ecclesiastical mares’ nests which have been dis- 
covered in Penang and Bombay,” and asked him to 
give his opinion. “It was quite a promotion for 
me. I went at the silly job with hearty relish— 
enjoyed references to rotten old Acts of Parliament; 
wrote an elaborate memorandum, and copied it out; 
got thanks for it, proudly conscious that I have had 
my hand for an hour on the panel of the great 
State coach.” It is always interesting to notice the 
almost childish interest thinkers and students take 
in the most trumpery occurrences simply because 
they are actual facts, things that are taking place. 
“ After all,” so they seem to say to themselves, “to 
send a poacher to prison for seven days is to do 
something affecting somebody. The poacher goes 
to prison when you send him there; but in my 
world nothing ever happens.” 

All this is hopelessly by the way, for the great 
charm of this book consists in its thoughts and its 
comments on things. What a surprise it is nowa- 
days to take up a book and see in it something you 
have not seen a hundred times before! We live in 
an age of the vainest repetitions. We munch our 
rations of hashed and boiled and curried, and try 
hard to forget how long it is since we saw a real 
sirloin of beef before us. We rely upon style to 
make a difference between one dish and another, and 
in our desperate efforts at self-delusion, we may be 
heard asserting—vehemently asserting—that, for our 
part, it is not so much the thing said we care about 
as the way in which it is said. All rubbish! Give 
a really hungry man the choice between a prime cut 
and a made-up dish, and we all know what we shall 
see smoking on his plate. Mr. Cory was not indebted 
to his contemporaries for either his knowledge or 
his opinions; he thought for himself and read by 
himself. He loved great men, great events, great 
books, great buildings, great nations, but he loved 
as scholars love—as do the men who know, as dis- 
tinguished from the men who feel. There is novelty 
in this note. Our scholars are apt to be dumb, which 
is a great pity, for we sorely need their contribu- 
tions. It does not do to entrust ourselves entirely 
to those blithe spirits who have written more than 
they have read. 

Scholars are a queer crew ; you never know what 





they will think about anything, whilst their genius 
for going wrong is quite extraordinary. Mr. Cory, 
for example, who could not away with “The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” was yet able to appreciate 
Spurgeon’s sermons. There are, indeed, some amazing 
judgments in this book: “ No book of Carlyle’s has 
done so much good as Keble’s ‘Christian Year,’ 
Stanley’s ‘Life of Arnold, Hanna's ‘Life of 
Chalmers,” ete. etc. etc. But how much better 
a self-sustained verdict, even though you account 
it wrong, than the unintelligent possession and 
shameless repetition of a stock opinion. It were 
in vain by quotation to seek to display the ex- 
cellences of a book which will only show itself 
to the thoughtful and persistent reader, yet it were 
a shame altogether to refrain. 


“ Dec. 10, 63.— Saturday evening I spent in the Athenaum 
reading softly. Next day four hours in the Abbey. Words- 
worth in the afternoon, just before the anthem, discoursed with 
more emphasis than force, chiefly on Jael, partly on himself. 
As usual, I was far more moved by the epitaphs than by 
the sermons. Whenever I go there, I linger as long as the 
heartless vergers will let me by the humbler monuments, 
where I read in the rational English of the eighteenth 
century, or in choice Sapphies, eulogies of lost virtues; 
implicitly believing that the irrecoverable souls were as fair 
as the marbles say they were, longing to know them, pity- 
ing them for being dead, pitying their kinsfolk who lost them 
so long ago. Then there do I love my countrymen and think 
them all kind—all worthy of immortality; friends that have 
been denied me, allies whom I would fain summon to the wars, 
taxpayers who helped to make this glorious England, who 
deserved to live long enough to hear, as I have heard, of Delhi 
and Lucknow, Resurgant si fiert potest. Pereat mors. Vivat 
Anglia.” 


Far too long for quotation is the letter to the 
Hon. F. Wood which begins on p. 123—a letter 
as remarkable in its way as the famous one of 
Sir Henry Sidney to his famous Philip. Nowhere 
better can we discern the differences between times 
and educations than in the comparison of the letters 
written by wise men of divers periods to young 
fellows beginning life. 

Cory’s John Bullism was inveterate and uncon- 
querable. Even at Chartres it stood bold and erect. 
He objected to altars, and longed for monuments. 


“ Fine as Chartres is, there is nothing to read in it; where 
there should be monuments there are altars, needless and tauto- 
logous. . . . In France you get your flood of hagiology in one 
place, where no one heeds it but the archxologist, and your 
torrent of history in another place, Versailles, where the patient 

ublic is driven like a flock of sheep. At the sublime shrine of 
England we have Christianity in the fairest form, blended with 
the glowing patriotism of our heroic centuries and the mourn- 
fulness of mothers robbed long ago by some fever of their 
Westminster scholars—young Morgans, and Mansels, and 
Cholmondeleys.” 


Your true John Bull cannot keep the Union Jack 
out of his religion. What need have heroes of 
expiatory altars? Can heaven be shut against a 
man who lost two legs at Carthagena ? 

Yet he wished British monarchy would pass away 
with Queen Victoria! 

Amongst the Scott novels he ranked “ Kenil- 
worth” tremendously high. He says: “I think 
Othello nearly as good as it was possible for any- 
thing to be before the human mind had by evolution 
become capable of ‘Kenilworth’ and ‘Marion 
Delorme.’” Again: “I maintain that ‘ Kenilworth’ 
gives us a new standard of art. The stupidity of 
the Britons is shown by their not owning it to be 
a wonderfully good thing-—plot, dialogue, costume, 
accessories, all magnificent.” 

About Shakesveare he sneaks his mind. 


“ The notion that Shakespeare is a consummate artist, when 
in such a grand work as Othello he makes Iago show all his 
ecards at every deal, that he is an artist in the way that Virgil 
or Sophocles or a modern Frenchmau is, makes me nearly 
angry. Stupidity, pettiness, trifling which bored one forty years 
ago in the notes on Euripides, etc., now rule in Shakespeare- 
dom. By all means study and glorify his splendid works; 


but why on earth potter over his failures, his tumbled limp 
cravats, his make-shifts, his fi!l-up, his shoddy 
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Excellent sense, whether said of Shakespeare or 
even of Scott, the ruffles of whose Elizabeth would 
be none the worse for a visit to the laundress. 


“ Dizzy’s brain is softening, and the ‘old man,’ his spite, is 
showing as the veneer cracks off. I thank him for helping to 
make monarchy vulgar. If they want to please the colonies, 
why not cross the proclamations ‘ & Co.’ ?” 

To all who like to read real books, and not sham 
ones, these “ Letters and Journals” may be safely 
recommended; but to all impostors, make-believes, 
mouthers of platitudes, fool’s paradise men, lovers 
of the smug-commonplace, they will be puzzling and 
even dull. 





A STATISTICIAN 


INDUSTRIES AND WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
Mulhall. 


Mr MULHALL is a statistician with imagination. 
We do not say he imagines his figures, though for 
the life of us we cannot imagine whence he derives 
some of them. But he adds to ascertained fact a 
plentiful dressing of reasonable conjecture, and 
quotes M. Leroy Beaulieu as saying that “we must 
avoid the absurdity of limiting statistics to ascer- 
tained facts, for in many cases this branch of 
science can reach only approximate results.” It 
cannot be denied that Mr. Mulhall’s method makes 
statistics more interesting, and we doubt whether 
it makes them less reliable. In this book he 
attempts a comparative survey of the wealth and 
productive power of all the nations of the world, 
illustrated by diagrams and tables. Some of his 
pictorial statements are very surprising. Thus 
we learn that the proportion of the population 
engaged in mining and manufactures in Ireland is 
greater than in France, Austria, Italy, Holland, or 
the United States. We further learn that the pro- 
portion of the population of Australia engaged in 
mining and manufactures is double that of the 
United States, and that the average wealth per 
inhabitant in England is 40 per cent. higher than 
in the United States. The average wealth per in- 
habitant in Ireland is given at over £140, as against 
over £150 in Germany, Belgium, and Argentina, 
£130 in Spain, £110 in Sweden, £100 in Austria and 
Italy, £90 in Portugal and Roumania, and £60 in 
Russia. The proportion of waste land in Ireland is 
smaller than in any country in Europe except Great 
Britain, and in particular is very much smaller than 
in Holland. Scotland possesses 2,300 foot-tons of 
energy daily per inhabitant as compared with 1,600 
in England, 900 in Germany, and 300 in Portugal. 
The agricultural capital per inhabitant is greater in 
Ireland than in any country in the world, except 
Denmark and Australia. Since 1848 the world’s 
stock of gold has increased in weight much more 
rapidly than the world’s stock of silver, hence 
“if the production of the two metals determined 
their value, silver ought to be now worth 33 per 
cent. more than in 1850, whereas, on the contrary, it 
has fallen 50 per cent.” Of the stock of gold in 
1848 31 per cent. was coined, in 1894 62 per cent., 
while the proportion of silver coined has but slightly 
increased. In 1840 coal was only 10 per cent. of 
sea-borne merchandise, now it is 35 per cent. Timber, 
on the other hand, has proportionately declined. 
The railway receipts per mile are greater in Russia 
than in the United States. The food expenditure 
yearly per inhabitant is greater in Germany, 
Belgium, France, Holland, and Great Britain than 
in the United States. Taxes form a smaller propor- 
tion of the earnings of the people in Canada than in 
any other country, and are only about two-fifths as 
reat in Ireland asin Italy. Holland is more heavily 
taxed than France, Germany, or Austria. All these 
statements are interesting, and for all we know they 
may be accurate. Mr. Mulhall sets them out with 
4n assurance and an absence of reference to authority 
which carry conviction. 


WITH IMAGINATION. 


By Michael G. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 





FOR PHILOSOPHICAL STUDENTS. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY: A HANDBOOK FOR STUDENTS 
oF PsycHontocy, Logic, Eruics, AYsTHETICS, AND 
GENERAL PHILOSOPHY. By Oswald Kiilpe, Professor of 
Philosophy and Aistheties in the University of Wiirzburg. 
Translated from the German (1895) by W. B. Pillsbury, 
Instructor in Psychology in the Cornell University, and 
E. B. Titchener, Sage Professor of Psychology in the 
Cornell University. London: Swan Sonnenschein. New 
York: Maemillan & Co. 


PrRoFgessoR KULpe's “ Introduction to Philosophy” 
is not seldom good and suggestive, but considered 
as a “handbook for students” it abounds too much 
in doubtful or wrong assertion, and in statements 
that are unqualified when qualification is needed. 
In one passage (p. 69) we are told that, according to 
Plato, “ matter is the principle of what is base and 
evil,” while in another passage (p. 114) we learn that 
by Plato “the idea of good or of the divine nature 
is taken as absolute principle of all that is and 
that occurs.” The two propositions are incompatible, 
and neither of them is exactly true. The theology 
of the Stoics would be better defined as a naturalistic 
than as a “ spiritualistic” pantheism, as it is at p. 170. 
The sweeping statement that “Continental philo- 
sophy has been exclusively rationalistic, English 
philosophy as exclusively empirical ” (p. 182), is con- 
tradicted by the very next sentence, when the 
author goes on to say that “Francis Bacon, with 
whom English empiricism began, shows, it is true, 
some of the most pronounced features of rationalistic 
thought; and we should not do justice to the philo- 
sophy of Hobbes if we termed it a pure empiricism.” 
But if this is true—as it is—why begin so sweepingly ? 
It is hardly correct to put Kant and Rousseau in 
complete opposition, as is done at p. 74, when 
Kant, as is well known, was influenced positively 
by Rousseau, and not merely in the way of reaction. 

In contrast to a good deal of not over-careful 
assertion of this kind, much may be cited that is 
well put and has something distinctive in the way of 
putting it. It is very forcibly brought out, for 
example, that philosophy is not a single discipline, 
but consists of several disciplines, and that these are 
not all the same from age to age. The authcr finds 
in philosophy a place for metaphysics as well as for 
“theory of knowledge.” And to these branches he 
adds the problem of classifying and systematising 
the sciences and of suggesting new ones to fill up 
gaps in the scheme of knowledge. The truth, he 
holds, is with “criticism” rather than with “ posi- 
tivism,” but “it is only in general outline that we 
can accept the Kantian phenomenalism.” His 
criticism of modern materialism is very good, and he 
does justice to the ancient atomists, pointing out that 
“they were the first to draw any sort of clear dis- 
tinction between the external world, as determinable 
only in a quantitative way, and the internal, as 
determinable only in terms of quality.” Thus they 
were in a manner (as others have put it) precursors 
of modern idealism. ‘“ The real founder of epistemo- 
logy as an independent discipline,” the author points 
out, is Locke. This, coming from one who is in a 
general way a disciple of Kant, is a recognition that 
ought to receive acknowledgment. The importance 
of Mill’s “ Logic” also is cordially recognised. There 
is, in fact, very little philosophical sectarianism 
about the book, and on this ground it deserves 
commendation. 

We have not compared the translation with the 
original, but a sentence like this can hardly repre- 
sent what the author said: “It is only because 
mathematics is freer than any other science of all 
the confusing properties natural to a knowledge 
whose contents is sharply defined, or whose subject- 
matter has penetrated to the popular consciousness, 
that it gives us most directly and plainly the 
impression of logical precision and necessity.” By 
the way, the expression “a contents” recurs all 
through the book. A singular substantive is no 
doubt often needed to translate the German Jnhalt, 
but would not “ content’’do? The meagre references 
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to literature at the end of the sections (occasion- 
ally supplemented by the translators) would have 
been better left out altogether. 





FICTION. 


CRAIKTREES. By Watson Dyke. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
Crooked Patus. By Francis Allingham. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

LIGHT oF THE Eye. A Novel, 
London : Digby, Long & Co. 


THE author of “ Craiktrees” has given us a very 
pleasant story of that quiet, homely type which 
soothes jaded nerves and leaves the reader refreshed 
in spirit. This is just the book to take as one’s com- 
panion in holiday-making, for the dewy freshness of 
morning seems to breathe from its pages, and to 
render sunshine and blue skies its natural accom- 
paniments. Persons whose taste has been vitiated 
by a prolonged course of morbid reading will, we 
fear, condemn “ Craiktrees” as dull and common- 
place, for the story is undoubtedly lacking in all 
elements of excitement; but we are confident that 
all lovers of healthy fiction will find in it much 
that is to their liking. Mr. Watson Dyke shows, 
it must be admitted, more than one trace of the 
inexperienced novelist—redundancies, irrelevancies, 
inconsistencies abound, and the story stands in need 
of the pruning-knife more than once; but these 
defects are only such as time may easily remedy, 
and meanwhile there is much to praise in this 
simple, unpretending record of North-country life. 
“ Craiktrees” deals with the fortunes of a certain 
yeoman family, Hammel by name, consisting of two 
elderly brothers, Joseph and Batty, and the latter's 
son, young Rob Hammel of Riggside. The elder Ham- 
mels are universally looked upon with suspicion on 
account of their poaching propensities and their 
miserly ways, so that life dawns coldly upon poor 
Rob, who finds himself somewhat of an outcast from 
the better class of village folk, though the young 
fellow is, in reality, honest and manly as he is strong 
and handsome. Love knocks at the door of his 
heart in the engaging shape of pretty Betsey Fother- 
gill, and Rob responds with ardour to the call; but 
Betsey’s relatives, well-to-do farmer-folk themselves, 
holding virtuously aloof from all contact with less 
“ respectable” people, place many stumbling-blocks 
in the way of the nascent love affair. Rob's court- 
ship, too, is seriously impeded by the villainous con- 
duct of his rascally old uncle, Joseph Hammel, whose 
greed of gold urges him on to the commission of 
burglary and the attempt to carry out a singularly 
impudent fraud in connection with it. Rob himself 
falls under heavy suspicion of having borne a hand 
in the crime; but Betsey is a girl of spirit and 
acumen, and her own suspicions fasten keenly upon 
the actual thief, with results most satisfactory to 
her own and her lover’s happiness. Simple and 
even crude as the story is, there is something very 
agreeable in the manner of its telling. Mr. Watson 
Dyke needs some qualities essential to the success of 
his craft, such as the sense of proportion and of the 
relative values of incidents; but he has humour, 
heart, and sympathetic insight into human nature. 
The peasant people of “Craiktrees” are drawn 
firmly and forcibly on the whole, and Betsey, in 
particular, is delightful. We trust that this whole- 
some and sterling novel may soon be followed by 
another from the same pen. 

In writing the very curious book entitled 
“Crooked Paths,” Mr. Francis Allingham seems to 
have been undecided whether it should assume 
the form of a novel, a sermon, a tract, or an 
allegory. The impression, therefore, produced by 
it upon the reader is a strangely mingled, and, on 
the whole, a disagreeable one. The book is un- 
pleasantly morbid, and, like most of its class, 
absolutely lacking in humour, so that the light and 
shade so essential to the successful presentation 
of human life and character find no place in a story 
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wherein every incident is limned only in the most 
crudely glaring colours. The author seems to possess 
a certain eloquence and descriptive power, but his 
character-drawing is sadly at fault, and so we have 
the result that in “Crooked Paths” no difference 
marks the speech of a common labourer as con- 
trasting with that of the educated gentleman who 
is supposed to tell the story. This is only a speci- 
men of the inherent artifici...' y of the book itself, 
but it is a significant one. Of the actual story there 
is little to be said. It is the history of a weak soul, 
overmastered by fleshly impulses and lawless pas- 
sions—a dark and dreary record of sin and repent- 
ance. The author is apparently unable to paint any 
scenes but those that are painful and unpleasant to 
contemplate, and the occasional force of his imagery 
hardly atones for his choice of subject; indeed, he 
has gone out of his way to select disagreeable 
episodes for his readers’ delectation—as, for example, 
the passage in which Adam Brown falls in love with 
his own sister, ignorant of their relationship. The 
book is distinctly clever, but it fails as a novel, and 
fails in the most elementary essentials, for it is 
neither pleasant, probable, nor consistent. If Mr. 
Allingham will throw aside morbid fancies, and 
come out into the fresh air of real human life, he 
will probably prove himself capable of writing a 
novel that is one in more than name alone. It is 
hardly possible to judge him by a piece of work so 
violent and didactic as “ Crooked Paths.” 

We assume that Mr. H. J. Chaytor has made his 
first attempt at fiction with “ The Light of the Eye.” 
If that be indeed the case, then we must congratulate 
him upon the very fair measure of success therein 
attained. The hand of the neophyte in literature is, 
it is true, shown here and there in the story, and 
there are gaps in the plot, and faults of construction 
which a writer of more experience would have known 
how to avoid; but what is more important to note 
is that “The Light of the Eye” presents us with an 
excellently conceived story of mystery and strange 
crime, carried out for the most part with vigour and 
vivacity. The story possesses the great merit of a 
capital opening chapter, in which the first hint is 
given of the gruesome mystery overshadowing 4 
certain grave and learned Oxford professor, Mr. 
Lanchester. He is a man of unblemished character, 
great attainments, and real goodness; yet his fate 
is one too terrible to be contemplated without a 
shudder of fear. Mr. Lanchester, unfortunately for 
himself, has been eagerly investigating certain mys- 
teries of Oriental wizardry, and has even been rash 
enough to break into a Lama monastery, and thence 
to purloin a certain jewel, the possession of which 
ultimately proves his ruin. For the jewel is gifted 
with magical properties, and he who swallows it 
is said to become immortal. Poor Mr. Lanchester 
has no desire to swallow so indigestible a morsel, 
and he certainly does not find immortality—being, 
indeed, most barbarously murdered by an unseen 
agency, and his mutilated corpse hidden in the 
queerest of hiding-places. We will not do the 
author the injustice of revealing the plot of his 
story. It is quite strange enough to deserve read- 
ing in the original, though, as we have hinted, Mr. 
Chaytor hardly works out the full possibilities of his 
own imaginings. We may, however, venture t0 
remark, without unduly revealing the secret of the 
book, that it deals with a mythical being who seems 
just lately to have attained a certain vogue among 
novelists. We refer to the gruesome creature knowD 
as a vampire, who figures slightly, and rather 10- 
explicably, in “The Light of the Eye.” Curiously 
mingled with the horrid vagaries of this dread being 
is some pleasant love-making of the average kind 
which takes place between Mr. Lanchester’s young 
friend and a very charming girl who is innocently 1m- 
plicated in the poor professor's murder. The talk is 


all very natural and easy, and on the whole we are 
justified in pronouncing “ The Light of the Eye” to 
be a promising piece of work, since experience alone 
seems lacking to its complete success. 

















